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A VERY PERSONAL QUESTION 


“What kind of church would my church be if every member were just like 
me??? My answer depends upon whether I am in the church for what I can get 
out of it, or for what I can put into it. If the former, my answer is, “A dead 
church.” If the latter, my answer is, “A live church.” We may laugh the answer 
off now, but not when we render the final account of our stewardship. The real 


danger to our church is from within, not from without. That fact goes to the 
roots of church membership. 
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CHURCH EDUCATORS CONFER 


Twenty-fifth Convention of Lutheran Educational Conference 
in Chicago, Illinois 


Two symposiums, two visits as honored 
guests to as many educational institutions, 
two luncheons and a silver anniversary 
banquet were bright points of the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the National 
Lutheran Educational Conference, held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, January 16-18. 

The only dark cloud on the Silver 
Jubilee convention was the illness of the 
president, Dr. Charles J. Smith, president 
of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., which kept 
the chief executive from the meeting. 

Thirty conference delegates spoke in 
Chicago Lutheran churches Sunday morn- 
ing, January 16, as part of the pre-con- 
vention program. That evening five prom- 
inent Lutherans took part in a symposium 
on the subject, “Whither the Lutheran 
Church,” before several hundred in at- 
tendance at the Lutheran Laymen’s meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the confer- 
ence, and presided over by Mr. Theodore 
A. Dahlstrom, president of the Regional 
Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods 
Speakers for the meeting were: Dr. L. W 
Boe, president of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.; Peter Peterson, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Illinois Conference of the 
Lutheran Augustana Synod; the Rev. E. J. 
Braulick, president, Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa; Mr. Joseph G. Norby, 
superintendent, Columbia Hospital, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Dr. Gould Wickey, secre- 
tary, Board of Education, U. L. C. A,, 
Washington, D. C. The discussion ieader 
for the forum was Dr. Henry J. Arnold, 
Springfield, Ohio, professor of psychology 
at Wittenberg College in that city, who 
has the long distance office holding record 
for the conference, treasurer for the na- 
tional body for eighteen years and sec- 
retary for the past three years. 

With the devotions in charge of the Rev. 
John H. Olson, pastor of Messiah Church, 
Chicago, the opening business session of 
the conference was held Monday morning, 
January 17, in charge of Dr. Clemens 
Granskou, president of Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and vice-president of 
the convention. About 100 representatives 
from forty Lutheran colleges were in at- 
tendance. Due to the absence of President 
Smith, the forum discussion of the night 
before was continued at the morning ses- 
sion. Reports of various officers and com- 
mittees consumed the remainder of the 
morning. 


German Situation Described 


Dr. Fritz K. Kruger, professor of Po- 
litical Science at Wittenberg, was the 
speaker at the annual fellowship luncheon, 
held Monday noon in the North Baliroom 
of The Stevens. His subject was, “The 
Church Situation in Germany.” Professor 
Kruger called for “extreme caution in 
judging present conditions in Naziland,” 
pointing out both the good and evil in the 
present regime. During the luncheon the 
convention heard a radio talk by Dr. 
Wickey via Station WGN, Chicago, through 
the placing of a radio in the ballroom. 


That afternoon Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, 
president of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill., spoke on the Oxford Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, and Dr. Elmer E. 
Flack, professor at Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, spoke on the Edinburgh 
Conference on Faith and Order. Dr. Otto 
Mees, president of Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, presided at this meeting. 

Following this discussion President 
Walter D. Scott, Northwestern University, 
tendered the convention an informal re- 
ception and tea at Thorne Hall on the Mc- 
Kinlock (Chicago) campus of North- 
western. 

Fifteen past presidents of the confer- 
ence gave short speeches at the Silver 
Jubilee Banquet that night, with Dr. Arnold 
acting as toastmaster and former Pres- 
ident Dr. Harvey D. Hoover introducing 
the speakers. Another feature of the ban- 
quet was the showing of moving pictures 
of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
by the Rev. Clifford A. Nelson, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Prof. George H. Hartwig, Dana College, 
Blair, Nebr., was first speaker at the Tues- 
day morning gathering, using the subject, 
“The English Bible and the Teacher of 
English.” The Rev. Charles W. Kegley, 
Chicago, advisor for the Metropolitan Lu- 
theran Student Council of Chicagoland, 
conducted the opening devotions and D1 
O. J. H. Preus, president of Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa, presided. 


Women on Program 


For the first time in the history of the 
Conference, women were given a part in 
a special discussion on the agenda of the 
convention. A symposium on “The Edu- 
cation of Women in the Lutheran Church” 
was conducted by four outstanding Lu- 
theran women educators with Dean Ruth 
Immell of Wittenberg College as chair- 
man. Speakers on the forum included: 
Mrs. Bertha LeBeau, dean of women, Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill; Mrs. Dora 
Cervin, dean of women at Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill.; Miss Edith Eykamp. 
newly elected dean of women at Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, India; Dr. Mary 
E. Markley, Washington, D. C., secretary 
of the Board of Education, United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

The Lutheran Student Council of Chi- 
cagoland sponsored a luncheon Tuesday 
noon for the convention, under the direc- 
tion of Pastor Kegley. 

The election of officers featured the af- 
ternoon meeting with the following se- 
lected for the coming year: President, Dr. 
Clemens Granskou; vice-president, the 
Rev. E. J. Braulick; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Arnold. All members of the 1937 ex- 
ecutive committee were re-elected includ- 
ing: Dr. Wickey; Prof. R. V. Smith, dean 
at Capital University; Dr. Markley; Dr. 
Bergendoff; Dr. C. W. Leitzell, president 
of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., and 
the new officers of the conference. 

The afternoon program closed with a 
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sightseeing tour of the Lutheran Seminary 
at Maywood, Ill., and an informal recep- 
tion tendered by President L. Franklin 
Gruber and the faculty of the seminary. 

The Silver Jubilee meeting came to an 
official close Tuesday night, January 18, 
with the showing of moving pictures of a 
dozen Lutheran campuses in the nation 
by Prof. W. H. Blough of Wittenberg 
College. 

A post-convention breakfast, attended 
by the new officers and members of the 
executive committee was held Wednesday 
morning, January 19. 

Delegates to the conference went away 
expressing their opinions that this was a 
convention “with a silver lining.” 


FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER 


Dr. Joun I. Wooprurr, head of the philos- 
ophy department of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., began teaching be- 
fore he graduated from Susquehanna in 
1888. For forty-five years he has been on 
the faculty of his alma mater. From 1901 
to 1904 he was acting president. 

From 1919-1921 Professor Woodruff was 
a member of the state legislature. 

—N. L. C. Education Bulletin. 


LITANY FOR THE CHURCH 
By E. T. Bachmann 


To couracE in the hour of trial, 
To hope against this fear-filled world, 
To peace amid satanic wile, 

God, call Thy Church. 


From ease and blindness while men die, 
Shut out from truth Thou cam’st to give, 
From selfishness to live a lie, 

God, spare Thy Church. 


With faith deep-rooted in our soul, 

With love that sets our heart aflame, 

With joy to live and dare the goal, 
God, build Thy Church. 


In understanding human need, 

In sympathy for those astray, 

In knowledge of Thy will in deed, 
God, keep Thy Church. 


For service to the sick and poor, 

For missioning among the mass, 

For leadership—Thy way is sure, 
God, keep Thy Church. 


By Thy great Word now make us brave, 

And by Thy might still humble us, 

Then by Thy triumph o’er the grave, 
God, save Thy Church! 
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A NOTABLE OCCASION 


Protestant Ministers of Washington, D. C., Addressed by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 


Reported for THE LUTHERAN by Henry Manken, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


A NOTABLE OCCASION characterized the 
January monthly meeting of the Prot- 
estant Ministerial Union of Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, January 31, 1938. 
Promptly at 11.00 A. M., the assembled 
ministers entered the spacious hall of the 
beautiful United States Department of 
Commerce Building and were there re- 
ceived as the guests of Honorable Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce in the 
President's Cabinet. The Ministerial 
Union was called to order by its pres- 
ident, the Rev. Dr. O. F. Blackwelder, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation of this city. In introducing 
Mr. Roper, the presiding officer referred 
to him as one of the finest church laymen 
of our country and a Christian statesman. 


In his introductory words of greeting, 
the Secretary of Commerce said that the 
week just ahead of him was fully sched- 
uled for similar receptions of many kinds, representing 
the professions, business, labor, etc.; and that it was a dis- 
tinct pleasure to him to welcome on this “unusual occasion” 
this group of “splendid Americans,” and thus to begin the 
week in a conference with “religious-minded people.” Mr. 
Roper spoke on “The Church and Human Security” with 
deep conviction and was listened to with an evident serious- 
ness on the part of the 250 ministers present. 


Christian Virtues Undergird National Security 


“To bring needed security to the individual and preserve 
our national objectives,” said Mr. Roper, “it is essential to 
enlarge the scope of the Church and not narrow it. It is 
expecting too much in these times even that the combined 
efforts of spiritual leaders unassisted can solve all human 
problems. It is expected, however, that such combined ef- 
forts can create an attitude of mind and heart that will place 
spiritual values above pagan tendencies. 

“Our own Nation, in its inception and throughout its his- 
tory, has recognized spiritual values and endeavored to cling 
to the ideal of contributing toward the best social status for 
the people. True religious principles are the foundation of 
good society, the basis on which our civil charting rests and 
from which our basic laws derive their sanction. Both our 
national and state governments need to place increasing 
emphasis on humanitarianism. The results of this objective 
endeavor, however, cannot be made secure without the co- 
operation of the people in keeping aroused the virtues neces- 
sary to undergird all efforts to maintain justice and protest 
against those forces that would destroy law and order, re- 
ligious freedom and civilized society. 

“So pronounced is the present trend in moral decadence 
that unless it is arrested our democratic institutions and lib- 
erties, including religious freedom, will perish as they have 
in the totalitarian states. This danger was visualized eighty 
years ago by that great American statesman, Lewis Cass, 
when he said, ‘The fate of a Republican government is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the fate of religion, and a people 
who reject the faith will find themselves the slaves of their 
own evil passions or of arbitrary power.’ 

“I am not unmindful of the successful efforts of religious 
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bodies to meet the increased human needs 
of our times through school, hospital and 
charitable organizations, but this con- 
structive service needs to be expanded to 
combat those who would subvert morality 
and the other pillars of human happiness.” 


A Nation-wide Religious Revival 
Needed 


Mr. Roper declared that 

“The hour has struck for every pulpit, 
every moral, educational and religious 
unit, to call upon every believer for re- 
dedication to the service of God and coun- 
try. The endeavor must seek all men and 
women in all stations of life and enlist 
their dynamic support. It cannot be done 
under a single unit procedure. It can be 
achieved through a co-ordinated program 
in which jealousies and prejudice will 
yield to the righteous goal sought. The 
acclaimed objectives of Christianity can only be attained 
through the consecrated co-operation of the almost count- 
less units of the great Christian Church. The future of our 
democracy and the future welfare of all our people await 
your constructive response to the challenge!” 

After the address, the following set of resolutions was 
adopted by the group: 


Whereas, We, the members of the Protestant Ministers’ Union 
of Washington, D. C., have heard with profound appreciation the 
address of Honorable Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
for co-operative action on a national scale that will have for its 
objective the revival and re-invigoration of those Christian vir- 
tues that undergird our national institutions, and 

Whereas, We are convinced that these virtues cannot be 
strengthened or even long maintained by the vast majority of 
our citizens without a vital religious faith, supported by private 
prayer and public worship, and 

Whereas, We realize the immediate need of implementing this 
program if its objective is to be attained; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the President of our Associa- 
tion be authorized to appoint twenty-one members of this body 
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with himself as chairman, not over two from any single denom- 
ination, to confer with leading men in American life, including 
business and professional, who are conscious of the necessity of 
these ideals, relative to the procedure that should be taken by 
the religious forces in America, in arousing all our people to the 
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imperative necessity for a return to God, a return which will find 
its individual expression in a rededication to the service of God, 
home and country and its corporate expression in a keener social 
conscience and higher ethical standards; 

Be It Further Resolved, That the committee named is hereby 
instructed to communicate with other religious bodies and other 
organizations, not represented in this assembly, to secure their 
active participation in this endeavor to awaken America to the 
prime importance of restoring the moral and spiritual values to 
their rightful places in the lives of all patriotic citizens. 


Preachers and Prophets 


Dr. Blackwelder then introduced the Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman of New York City who spoke on the subject, “From 
Propaganda to Prophecy.” Addressing the minister as a 
preacher, Dr. Sockman declared that preaching is not pop- 
ular today. “Our liberty-loving age does not like to be told 
what to do.” Yet the Apostle Paul said that “It was God’s 
good pleasure through the foolishness of the preaching to 
save them that believe.” 

How may the Church recover the true function of gospel 
preaching? First, said Dr. Sockman, by the preacher him- 
self facing the reality of the modern tragedy of life, and 
preaching the reality of Love and of the Cross. Secondly, 
by recovering the function of the preacher from that of a 
kind of salesmanship to that of a divine calling. We run 
our churches too much as a department store that tries to 
draw people. The function of the Christian Church is not 
to give people what they ignorantly want but what they 
fundamentally need. This makes preaching unpopular and, 
therefore, difficult. Thirdly, by recovering the Christian 
pulpit from a place of propaganda to a place of prophecy. 
Gospel preaching is something bigger than the propaganda 
of mere causes, such as the new psychology, co-operatives, 
peace,—as important as these causes may be in themselves. 
The true prophet sees the issues of the Kingdom of God 
more than he is concerned about the surface problems of 
mere human institutions. The Church must treat people as 
ends in themselves, and not merely as the means of putting 
over certain causes. Personalities overshadow programs. 
“The pastor-preacher,” declared Dr. Sockman, “is the only 
preacher of tomorrow,—he, the man of God, who will in- 
fluence people more through personal contact than through 
the platform alone.” 


At the White House 

A few minutes’ walk, skirting historic Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, brought the group to the White House executive offices 
where promptly at 1.00 P. M. it was received by the Hon- 
orable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
With a smiling countenance, the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, sitting at his desk, cheerily greeted the Washington 
ministers who literally packed his private office. 

Speaking as the presiding officer of the Ministerial Union, 
Dr. Blackwelder, addressed the President as follows: 


“Mr. President: 

“By vote of the Ministerial Union of Washington, I pray the 
privilege of presenting this message from our body to you. 

“In accepting your hospitality we are confident that we come 
into the presence not only of our Chief Executive but of our 
friend and brother in the Christian faith. 

“At our meeting this morning your Secretary of Commerce, 
Hon. Daniel C. Roper, has impressed us greatly with his pene- 
trating address upon ‘Human Security,’ after which our Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution: (as noted above and read 
to the President). 

“Mr. President, conscious of the historical contribution of Chris- 
tianity to human betterment, both personal and social, we are 
anxious as a group of ministers to do our part today and we 
believe we speak in the spirit of the clergy of America. 

“In your address before the Federal Council of Churches in 
Constitution Hall in 1934, you declared, ‘No greater thing could 
come to our land today than a revival of the spirit of religion—a 
revival that would sweep through the homes of the nation and 
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stir the hearts of men and women of all faiths to a reassertion 
of their belief in God and their dedication to His will for them- 
selves and for their world. I doubt if there is any problem— 
social, political or economic—that would not melt away before 
the fire of such a spiritual awakening.’ That word of yours we 
have used nationwide. It has brought courage to the church life 
of America. 

“We pastors of the Protestant churches of Washington, although 
holding many different political opinions, wish to pay our re- 
spects to you as our fellow churchman as well as Chief Execu- 
tive. We desire to pledge through you our thought, our prayer, 
our useful service to our country in these difficult days and to 
request you to make any suggestion of ways and means by which 
we and our brethren in the ministry can be of the highest value 
to our day and generation.” 


The President replied, speaking extemporaneously: 

“I am grateful to you for this wonderful expression of 
faith—of faith and works, and I am glad that you referred 
to what I said in 1934 about the need of spiritual reawaken- 
ing in the country. I do not know how you gentlemen feel, 
but I cannot help feeling myself, from the testimony that 
comes to me day by day, that there has been definite and 
distinct progress towards a spiritual reawakening in the 
four years which have passed since I spoke in 1934. I receive 
evidences of this from all of our Protestant churches; I get 
it from Catholic priests and from Jewish rabbis, as well. 

“It is a very significant thing that this awakening has come 
about in America. It makes me realize more fully that we 
do have, in addition to the duty we owe to our own people, 
an additional duty to the rest of the world. Things have 
been going on in other countries—things which are not spir- 
itual in any sense of the word—and that is putting it mildly. 


Christian Missions Commended 


“T must make a confession: I did not realize until the last 
few years how much influence America has in the world. 
I did not really, deep down in my heart, believe very much 
in church missions in other lands. Today I do. I have seen 
what the American church missions have accomplished in 
many countries, not only on the religious side but on the 
side of health and of education. After all, the three of them 
tie in very definitely together. We call what we have been 
doing ‘human security’ and ‘social justice.’ In the last 
analysis all of those terms can be described by one word 
and that is ‘Christianity.’ 


“We have made great progress at home, and I believe in 
making that progress we have had a great influence in other 
nations of the world. We have gone far in these years to- 
ward a greater human security and a greater social justice. 
We don’t want to stop that progress. We want to keep on. 
We have a task, not only for four years or eight years or 
twenty years to come—but a task that lasts through all 
eternity. As long as we continue to make the progress we 
are making, we can look for a safer and better America in 
our own lifetimes. 

“You good people have been working toward that end. 
You have been rendering a great service to your government. 

“We still have a long way to go and we have, whether we 
like it or not, to think about the average man, woman and 
child in the United States. We are doing just that and they 
appreciate it. That is one reason why the churches are 
stronger today than they were four years ago. If we can 
continue to make the same progress in the next several years 
as we have in the past, we can feel we have been good and 
faithful servants. 

“I appreciate your coming here and all I can say is, God 
bless you; keep up the good work.” 


After many personal greetings were extended by the Chief 
Executive and handshakings completed, the group left the 
White House and a notable occasion in the history of the 
Protestant ministry of Washington came to a close. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Church of England Issued Recently (January 21) a 
Plan of Union for all Protestants. Cosmo Gordon Lang, the 
Presbyterian-born-and-bred Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
says he has “cherished for twenty years the vision of a 
church genuinely Catholic, loyal to truth, and gathering into 
its fellowship all ‘who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,’” proposes a scheme by which Anglicans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
might find “themselves united without loss of what is spe- 
cially valuable in their distinctive traditions.” The Arch- 
bishop would be ex officio head of the Union’s general as- 
sembly. Church members would have a vote in electing their 
own pastors (presbyters-in-charge). All denominations in 
the Union would accept the Bible, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and bishops. The proposed plan is really a refurbishing of 
the old “Quadrilateral” of the Lambeth Conference, which 
would indicate no change in the attitude of the Anglican 
hierarchy. If the project should succeed, the Anglican 
bishops would head the dioceses of the United Church. How- 
ever, additional bishops would be elected, as needed, pro- 
portionally from among the “presbyters-in-charge.” Your 
guess at the chances of the Plan of Union is as good as 
anyone’s. 


The Revived Hopes of the Spanish Loyalists have ex- 
pressed themselves in an interesting and significant way. It 
has been disclosed that a recent visit of the Loyalist Pres- 
ident, Luis Companys, to Brussels, was undertaken to salvage 
Catalonia’s dying textile industries by re-establishing a bet- 
ter understanding with the business men and financiers who 
had left Catalonia in the early days of the present civil war, 
when their property was seized and collectivized. The col- 
lectivist scheme is fully recognized as a mistake. Home re- 
sources have been drained by the costs of the war; foreign 
exchange and credit have perilously approached the vanish- 
ing point. The Loyalist government hopes, by the restora- 
tion of the properties to their former possessors, and the 
adoption of a more liberal policy, to re-establish confidence 
at home and abroad, and incidentally to weaken the support 
of the rebel, Franco. The collectivist program has come to 
be thoroughly detested by the workers themselves, who 
found to their disgust—as they have in other totalitarian 
states—that their work was harder, their wages lower, their 
living costs higher and the food supply less adequate. They 
found employment declining because “what was everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business.” Besides, they grew tired 
of being controlled by agitators, and wearied of spending 
most of their free time in workers’ meetings having their 
“enthusiasm lifted.” 


The Church of the New Jerusalem has just celebrated the 
two hundred fiftieth birthday of its inadvertent founder, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. For many years director of Sweden’s 
Royal Board of Mines, he nevertheless busied himself with 
the whole field of science, and anticipated many so-called 
modern discoveries and inventions—the doctrine of energy, 
an atomic theory, the interpretation of fossils (paleontology), 
the function of the ductless glands, the action of the mind on 
various levels of consciousness, brain-control of the human 
nervous system; he also designed airplanes, submarines, 
automobiles, machine guns, chemical fire-extinguishers and 
a mercurial air pump. (He might almost have been charged 
with making images of things in heaven, things on the earth, 
and things under the earth, according to the theological 
fancy of that time.) When he was fifty-seven years old he 
claimed to have had a personal manifestation of the Lord, 
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Who gave him detailed information about heaven, hell and 
the Bible, and commissioned him to explain them. This he 
did in eighty-three ample volumes. Others took his writings 
twelve years after his death, and erected another sect, con- 
sisting at present of about 20,000 members throughout the 
world, of whom 8,000 are in the United States. These are 
divided into two bodies. The original General Convention 
records 6,000 members in eighty-eight parishes; the General 
Church, a reaction from the liberalizing trend of the conven- 
tion, claims 2,000 followers in sixteen parishes. 


The Inalienable Right to Beauty is to be established by 
the Goddard Neighborhood Center of New York City as an 
integral part of the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” At present “there are all kinds of health clinics 
offering free medical assistance to needy cases, but now for 
the first time a beauty clinic is to be organized.” A spon- 
soring committee has begun to arrange with beauty author- 
ities to devote one afternoon every fortnight to free service, 
to establish “free classes in personal rehabilitation for the 
members of the various women’s clubs at the center.” The 
movement seems to be more than local, for word has come 
from Berlin that Baldur von Schirach, the Nazi Youth 
leader, announced (January 19) a program to make German 
girls more beautiful. Those between eighteen and twenty- 
one must join a “Work, Beauty and Faith” organization, to 
help them to become “prouder and more self-confident.” 


Iceland Promises to Lead the World in smokeless cities. 
In the midst of the coldest weather, Reykjavik, for years 
under a cloud of soft-coal smoke, is beginning to raise its 
unclouded head into purer air. The reason is simple. Ice- 
land, thanks to the voleanic nature of its structure, has many 
hot springs. Reykjavik has a plentiful supply within two 
miles of the city. Already a large group of private and pub- 
lic buildings are being heated from these springs, and it is 
only a matter of time until a complete city system will be 
installed. Strangely enough, Reykjavik (“Smoky Creek”), 
which owes its name to the steam or “smoke” the first set- 
tlers noticed rising on the site from the natural hot springs, 
will owe its deliverance from smokiness to an intelligent 
use of those very springs. 


Kiyoshi Midzutani, Acting for a Federation of Japanese 
business men, is in Santo Domingo to establish a colony of 
Japanese cotton planters, like the colony already settled in 
Costa Rica. Plans are also being contemplated to establish 
similar colonies in Haiti and Cuba. The movement is re- 
ported to be “the latest method for diverting attention from 
Japan’s unfavorable trade balance in Latin American and 
Caribbean countries.” However, since cotton is a crop of 
first importance for military purposes, as well as of the 
utmost necessity for Japan’s millions of busy spindles, this 
project may easily be a form of insurance against the eco- 
nomic sanctions that outraged nations may yet invoke 
against the gangster methods Japan is pursuing in inter- 
national affairs. : 


Tax Ingenuity Has Reached a New High in Peru. It has 
laid its acquisitive fingers upon all advertisements in mag- 
azines and newspapers. This additional cost laid upon busi- 
ness and the purchasing public is intended to provide the 
revenue with which the government will establish a print- 
ing office to publicize its bureaucratic activities, and finance 
an elaborate propaganda concerning Peru’s economic set- 
up, industry and culture for home and foreign consumption. 
The tax averages ten per cent ad valorem, but the cheaper 
grades of advertising will be taxed at the rate of 0.05 
centavos for each insertion. However, if the process of 
taxation continues its absorbing career, there will likely be 
no economics, industry, or culture to propagandize. Per- 
haps with that possibility in view, the government has de- 
cided not to tax advertisements for work by the unemployed. 
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OF FAR-REACHING POSSIBILITIES 


National Lutheran Council’s Detroit Conference Considers Matters Basic to Church’s Future 


A spirit of whole-hearted 
co-operation, to an extent be- 
yond all precedent, char- 
acterized the annual meeting 
of commissioners of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council held 
at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
in the city of Detroit, Mich., January 26 and 27. 

Repeated expression of the church leaders who 
were present for the sessions, several of whom 
have served as Council representatives for more 
than a decade, emphasized the symptoms of 
growing amity. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the reap- 
pointment of those who served during the past 
year: President, the Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess of 
New York, president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York; vice-president, the Rev. Dr. 
T. O. Burntvedt of Minneapolis, Minn., president 
of the Lutheran Free Church; secretary, the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Peterson of Chicago, IIl., president of the Illinois Conference 
of the Augustana Synod; and treasurer, the Hon. E. F. Eilert 
of New York. Dr. Eilert is worthy of special mention because 
1938 will mark his twenty-first year of service as treasurer 
of the National Lutheran Council. He is the only officer who 
- has served continuously since the organization of the Coun- 
cil in 1918. Prior to its establishment, during the war years, 
he was a member of the American Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare. 

The commissioners also approved the reappointment of the 
Executive Committee. In addition to the officers and the 
executive director they are: Dr. L. W. Boe of Northfield, 
Minn., president of St. Olaf College; Dr. A. T. Dorf of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Dr. N. C. Carlsen of Blair, Nebr., president of 
the United Danish Church; Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
and Dr. Emanuel Poppen, acting president of the American 
Lutheran Church. 


Approve Plan to Create Department of National 
Lutheran Welfare 
Perhaps the most significant action of the Council was its 
approval of a plan to create a Department of National Lu- 
theran Welfare. The following five-point program, outlining 
the function of the proposed department, was adopted: 


(a) “The promotion and organization of Lutheran welfare agencies 
according to states and regions. 

(b) “Service as the representative of National Lutheran Welfare 
work before general and governmental agencies. 

(ec) “Co-ordination of Lutheran efforts in meeting common needs 
in time of general disaster. 

(d) “Assistance in the establishment of standards for Lutheran 
Welfare work in all parts of the Church. 

(e) “Organization of a general conference of Lutheran charities, 
co-ordinating various groups now organized and organizing 
new groups.” 


The Executive Committee was empowered to proceed with 
the practical establishment of this department. 


Appointment of Dr. F. H. Knubel Confirmed 
The National Lutheran Council also went on record as 
endorsing the appointment of Dr. Frederick H. Knubel of 
New York, president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, as the Lutheran representative of the provisional 


Department of National Lutheran Welfare 
Connection With World Council of Churches 
300th Anniversary of Swedish Colony 
Discussion of Bishop as Official Title 


Reported by N. L. C. News Bureau 


E. B. BURGESS, D.D., 
PRESIDENT 


World Council of Churches at 
Utrecht, Holland, next May. 

Ten leading churchmen from 
as many American Church 
bodies were named to attend 
the world gathering during an 
electoral conference at Wash- 
ington, January 10 to 12. At that time Dr. Knubel 
was chosen to represent the Lutheran Church, 
subject to the approval of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The purpose of the conference will be to draft 
the constitution of the proposed World Council 
of Churches and to submit it formally to the 
churches of the world for ratification. A mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Church will be 
named as alternate Lutheran representative. 


Plans for 300th Anniversary of Introduction 
of Lutheranism 


Following a report by Dr. P. O. Bersell of 
Minneapolis, president of the Augustana Synod, regarding 
plans for the projected celebration noting the ‘three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of Lutheranism to 
America, a special committee presented this statement which 
was approved by the commissioners. 


“The National Lutheran Council has heard with genuine pleas- 
ure and gratitude to Almighty God of the plans being made 
worthily to observe the Tercentenary of the landing of the Lu- 
theran colonists on the Delaware in 1638 who began organized 
Lutheran Church work in the United States. It fills our hearts 
with joy to know that from that time to this day, the Lutheran 
Church has marched forward in America and has made a great 
contribution to the spiritual and cultural development of America. 

“The National Lutheran Council records its satisfaction over 
the proposed all-Lutheran celebration to be held in Philadelphia, 
Tuesday, June 28, under the sponsorship of the Augustana Synod, 
in which all the American Lutheran General Bodies will be in- 
vited to co-operate, together with representatives of the Church 
of Sweden, from which the Delaware colonists came, and urges 
that the greatest possible publicity and radio coverage be given 
this event which will have national significance. 

“The National Lutheran Council suggests and strongly recom- 
mends to all Lutheran churches that special services in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary be held in every congregation. 

“The National Lutheran Council also suggests to the Lutheran 
General Bodies that they take cognizance in their conventions of 
so important an anniversary in American Lutheran history. 

“Be it resolved that this statement be published in the National 
Lutheran Council News Bulletin and that an official copy be for- 
warded to the presidents’ of the General Bodies with the request 
that they bring it to the attention of these bodies for further 
action.” 


Additional Suggested Developments 


Suggested developments of National Lutheran Council 
service which met the approval of the commissioners are the 
establishment of a more comprehensive motion picture serv- 
ice and the conversion of The National Lutheran into a 
monthly intersynodical magazine. The Executive Committee 
was authorized to work out details of the plans. 

The purpose of the motion picture department will be to 
collect, edit, and distribute Lutheran and religious films. 

The suggestion by Dr. Pfatteicher that the question of an 
episcopacy in the Lutheran Church in America be submitted 
for discussion by members of the Council resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution presented by Dr. Bersell: 


(Continued on page 23) 
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BOY SCOUTING IN OUR 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


By C. O. Teisberg, National Lutheran Scout Commissioner 


JupcInc From the numerous inquiries received from Lu- 
theran pastors and laymen throughout the country, the Boy 
Scout program is really creating a great deal of interest, 
and filling a long-felt want in our church. 

In order to save time and avoid unnecessary delay, a few 
suggestions and essential steps to organize a troop are given 
below. These can be altered to suit local conditions and to 
conform with the required procedure by local councils. 

How to get men from the congregation to act as scout- 
masters, assistants and troop committeemen is a vital ques- 
tion confronting many of our churches. Proper leadership 
is the crucial problem and its selection should receive most 
careful attention, as the success or failure of the whole pro- 
gram will depend on it. The main requisites for a scout- 
master are: love for boys, leadership qualities, good moral 
character, and some knowledge of scouting (the latter can 
be acquired through study, either by taking a training course 
at the local council or a correspondence course where there 
is no council locally). It is highly essential to have the finest 
type of Christian citizens in charge of our boys—men who 
are vitally interested in this program. 

Before offering suggestions as to plans and methods of 
procedure, a few words about the scout program may not 
be amiss. 

Scouting is founded on the highest ideals, serving both 
rich and poor alike; knows no race, but treats them all as 
equals. It enriches the lives of boys in both work and play. 
It moulds character, points to better citizenship, builds real 
men. It is a powerful force for good in every community. 
The movement was started in our country twenty-seven 
years ago and has stood the test of time. It is the best boys’ 
program that has ever been devised. 


Church Patronage Most Effective 
The church is the ideal institution for scouting, as it has 
the moral and spiritual atmosphere so necessary; it has a 
religious program; it has men of character as leaders; and 
the church needs a boy-centered program to develop loyalty 
to the church, and the boys in turn need a church-centered 
program. 
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We do not encourage having the pastor act as scoutmaster, 
but we do believe it wise to have him attend the scout meet- 
ings as frequently as possible, as this gives him contacts 
with his boys which he otherwise would not have, and the 
boys are not slow in learning who are, and who are not 
interested in them and their welfare, nor will they soon 
forget the church which has done something for them. True, 
the church is giving them the greatest of all gifts—the teach- 
ing of Biblical truths and showing them the way of salvation 
—hbut the boys need guidance and direction also, and much 
more so when outside of the influence of the church, when 
temptations are placed in their path. 

The scout program under proper leadership is a character- 
building agency and helps develop the right kind of men as 
leaders for our church and country. While scouting is not 
a religious movement, it is nevertheless a most valuable 
supplement and adjunct to our Sunday school and church. 

If the experience of a few has been unfavorable, it was 
not due to any inadequacy of the scout program, but to lack 
of good leadership and our inability to cope with our own 
boy problems. Let us change the expression “boy problem” 
to “boy opportunity” by giving our boys a real scout pro- 
gram. Now to the procedure or necessary steps. 


Steps of Organization 


1. In organizing a troop the first necessary step is the 
approval of the pastor, who in turn must interest the parents 
and adults in the congregation to give devoted leadership 
to the troop. 

2. After sufficient interest has been aroused, the sponsor- 
ing organization, preferably the Brotherhood or Men’s Club, 
selects a Troop Committee of three to seven men, parents 
if possible. A good committee is very essential; therefore 
great care should be taken in its selection. 

3. The next step is a meeting of the pastor and Troop 
Committee with the Scout Executive, Commissioner or other 
scout official, to discuss the plan, necessary qualifications 
and duties of Scoutmaster and Troop Committee. 

4. Pastor and Troop Committee select the Scoutmaster. 
He must be over twenty-one years of age, of high moral 
character, preferably the dad of a boy, and a member of 
the congregation. 

5. Get the necessary books and literature, such as: “Hand- 

book for Scoutmaster,”’ “Handbook for 


We are glad to note a decided change 
of heart among so many of our clergy 
and laity as regards scouting. This 
changed attitude is due no doubt to a 
clearer understanding and a proper 
evaluation of the scout program. It is 
almost inconceivable how anyone having 
the welfare of our boys, our church, our 
home and country at heart can oppose 
such a program now that it 
is under our own supervision 
and control. The Boy Scouts 
of America offer us this with- 
out any interference as to 
troop management and pro- 
gram. They are interested 
merely in the physical side 
of it, such as grade advance- 
ments, merit badges, etc. 
There can be no possible ob- 
jection to giving our own 
Sunday school boys this leis- 
ure time and constructive 
program in our own church 
parlors, under our own lead- 
ership and with our own pas- 


Boys,” “Handbook for Patrol Leaders,” 
etc. (Ask your council for such.) 

6. Scoutmaster and Troop Committee 
should take local council training (free). 
See council as to course, dates, etc. 

7. Secure a suitable meeting place for 
the troop in the church parlors or other 
place where the scouts can gather for 
their weekly meeting. 

8. Enroll your boys and 
prepare for their tenderfoot 
test. A small number is de- 
aot sirable (eight to twelve boys) 
so they can be trained thor- 
oughly. (Don’t expand too 
fast, get sufficient trained 
man-power properly to take 
care of the boys.) 

9. File Troop Charter Ap- 
plication at the local council. 
Fee is fifty cents for boys, 
$1.00 for scouters. “A Scout 
is Thrifty.” Boys should earn 
their own way, including 
uniform. 

10. Investiture ceremony. 
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tors as troop chaplains. 


THE BUGLE SUMMONS THE TROOP 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Washington Was a Churchman 


By Mrs. RoLanp G. Bortz, Palmerton, Pa. 


“On SUNDAY MORNINGS,” declares J. F. Watson, the chatty 
annalist of colonial Philadelphia, “the appearance of Pres- 
ident Washington’s coach before the gate of Christ Church 
never failed to draw a crowd of persons eager for a view 
of this nobleman of nature.” And no sooner had the Pres- 
ident and Lady Washington dismounted from their elegant 
carriage than “the awed, charmed and silent crowd of spec- 
tators gently fell back on each side” as the presidential 
couple approached the southeast door of the church. 

Once within, Mr. Washington would lead the way over to 
the middle aisle and thence to the pew where they were 
wont to sit. Here he would open the little wooden door for 
Lady Washington to enter, and following close after would 
kneel in prayer. 

With the appearance of the clergy conducting the morn- 
ing worship, the President rose at once and remained stand- 
ing during the whole of the devotional service, after which 
he always gave the most serious and reverent attention to 
the minister’s discourse for the day. 

But with the first notes of the concluding voluntary upon 
the organ, the entire congregation rose and remained stand- 
ing until Mr. Washington and his lady had gone from the 
church. And as they passed through the great crowds of 
people still thronging Christ Church gate, the President 
“gently nodded his head to the right and to the left, paren- 
tally, and expressive of delighted feelings on his part.” 

George Washington was a churchman—not only when the 
public eye was upon him as President in New York and 
~ Philadelphia, but also when agreeably fixed under his own 
vine and fig tree at Mount Vernon. 


At Pohick-on-the-Potomac 

For within less than nine miles from the Mount Vernon 
estate stood a square box of a colonial church known as 
Pohick-on-the-Potomac, the church of Washington’s father 
and brother. And it was to this church that Colonel Wash- 
ington brought his 
| bride, Martha 
Custis, to worship 
after their mar- 
riage Jan. 6, 1759. 

His neighbors 
soon showed their 
kindly feelings to- 
wards the youth- 
ful Colonel by 
electing hima 
vestryman of the 
church, and it is 
said that “when 
little difficulties 
grew out of some 
division of the 
vestry, he some- 
times spoke with 
great force, an- 
imation and elo- 
quence on the 
topics that came 
before them.” 

Indeed, we of 
today can scarcely imagine the gay assemblage of bewigged 
and beflounced Virginia gentry who in Washington’s time 
gathered in this old churchyard of a Sabbath morning. From 
miles around they came, some in barges up the Potomac, 
and others in coaches with postilions and outriders in livery. 
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More often than not they arrived an 
hour or so before service so as to enjoy 
a good talk in the yard. And while their 
grooms cared for the horses in the shade 
of the churchyard treés, these colonials 
would discuss such news as crops, gov- 
ernment policies and wider news which 
came in through their correspondence with friends back 
home in England. 

Not the least distinguished among these landed Virginia 
gentry who gathered of a Sabbath morning in old Pohick 
churchyard were George and Martha Washington, who 
rented two pews in Pohick Church—one for the use of the 
family, and one for their guests. For as the Rev. Lee Massey, 
rector of Pohick Church before the Revolution, is recorded 
as saying: “No company ever withheld him (Washington) 
from church. I have often been at Mount Vernon on Sab- 
bath morning when his breakfast table was filled with 
guests. But to him they furnished no pretext whatever for 
neglecting his God and losing the satisfaction of setting a 
good example. For instead of staying home out of false 
complaisance to them, he used constantly to invite them to 
accompany him.” 

When in 1768, the vestry of Pohick Church decided to 
erect a new building, George Washington took a great inter- 
est in the project. He volunteered his services in surveying 
the ground, drew the plans for the new church and even 
supervised its construction. He subscribed heavily to its 
building, intending “thereby to lay the foundation of a 
family pew.” 

But when the vestry quite unexpectedly voted against 
privately owned pews in the new church, Colonel Wash- 
ington was so greatly disappointed by this breach of con- 
tract, that he withdrew his membership from Pohick Church 
and immediately bought a pew in Christ Church, Alex- 
andria—about nine miles north of Mount Vernon. 


Active in Christ Church, Alexandria 


It so happened that Christ Church in Alexandria had also 
been rebuilt that year (1773) and of the first ten pews of- 
fered for sale by the vestry, Washington bought pew num- 
ber five for thirty-six pounds and ten shillings—the highest 
price paid for any of the ten sold. And towards the purchase 
of the famous cut glass candle chandelier to be installed in 
the new church, he provided $140. This chandelier repre- 
sented the best type of lighting equipment of the eighteenth 
century, and was brought from London by ship up the 
Potomac. 

Quite soon after his uniting with Christ Church, Wash- 
ington was elected to the vestry and from then on took an 
active interest in the life of the congregation. Until the out- 
break of the Revolution called him away to military service. 

But again, fifteen years later, after all ties had been 
severed with England, and the now famous General was 
once more settled down to a peaceful life at Mount Vernon, 
we find him, together with other prominent laymen of Christ 
Church, signing a contract— 

“—hbinding themselves and their heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns to pay annually to the Minister and 
Vestry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Alexandria 
the sum of five pounds for each pew assigned to them.” 

For now that England had withdrawn her support of the 
Episcopal Church in the Colonies after the war, this means 
of voluntary support of Christ Church had to be furnished 
by individual members of the congregation. 

If the genuineness of a churchman’s Christianity can be 
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tested by the good works he does, then George Washington 
would more than stand that test, for to ministers, friends, 
educators and even strangers he was open-handed beyond 
most men of his time. And in a day and age when organized 
charity was almost unknown, and when an annoyed New 


CHURCH AT POHICK-ON-THE-POTOMAC IN WHICH GEORGE WASHINGTON 
RENTED TWO PEWS 


Hampshire Congressman was complaining of “scarce being 
able to turn about in Philadelphia without paying a dollar,” 
President Washington’s secretary, Tobias Lear, was busy 
recording such items as these in his ledger: 


To the Society for Relieving Distressed Debtors 50 shillings 


By; cash gave a Soldier’S Wit ccc cencncnsncctcenene 5 shillings 
Gave a man who had his house burnt ..........0.00000. 1 shilling 
Alexandria Academy, support of a teacher 

Olsonphanwchil drene yee eee teen eee nner” 50 pounds 
By subscription towards an academy in the 

Soulthwesternu Merritory meee nee tere $100 


By charity sent General Charles Pinckney in 
Columbus bank notes, for the sufferers by the 
hinewine Charl estonis a Caen an emer eee $300 

By charity to the poor of Alexandria and 
delivered to the Rev. Dr. Muir 


And so on, ad infinitum! Until one writer says in ex- 
asperation—‘These charitable gifts appear so frequently that 
it is thought best to omit the majority of them hereafter.” 


Noted for Hospitality 

But the generous Virginia planter was not satisfied with 
giving only money to his friends and to the needy. He of- 
fered food and hos- 
pitality as well. His 
manager at Mount 
Vernon had orders to 
fill every year a corn- 
house full for the sole 
use of the poor in the 
neighborhood, thus 
saving numbers of 
poor women and chil- 
dren from unnecessary 
want. He even opened 
his fishing stations 
along the Potomac to 
the honest poor, and 
had his servants drag 
the nets for them if 
they were unequal to 
the task. 

While Mrs. Wash- 
ington was wintering 
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with the General in Cambridge, Mass., during. the Revolu- 
tion, he wrote to his manager again: ; 

“Let the hospitality of the house with respect to the poor 
be kept up. Let no one go hungry away. If any of this kind 
of people should be in want of corn, supply their necessaries 
—provided it does not encourage idleness... . 
You are to consider that neither myself nor 
wife is now in the way to do these good offices.” 

After he returned from the Presidency, it is 
said that he entertained such a constant stream 
of friends at Mount Vernon that the place was 
like a well-resorted tavern, and the record of 
their comings and goings resembled a hotel 
register! 

And so as I read over these philanthropies of 
our first President—and also the vast number 
of gifts not recorded here—I realize full well 
that here is a man who, if he had lived in our 
time of organized charity and Community Chest 
drives, would always have headed the list of 
subscribers with a more than substantial con- 
tribution. For as Paul Haworth in his “George 
Washington, Country Gentleman,” says: 

“If ever a square man lived, Washington was 
that man. He believed in the Golden Rule and 
practiced it—not only in church but in business. 
It was not for nothing that as a boy he had 
written as his one hundred tenth ‘Rule of Civility’ in his copy 
book, ‘Labor to keep alive in your breast that Little Spark 
of Celestial fire called Conscience.’ ”’ 


BOY SCOUTING IN OUR LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
(Continued from page 7) 

Since the troop is a church organization, the investiture 
should take place in the presence of the congregation of the 
church, and at the regular church service. This provides for 
presentation of charter to the pastor and presentation of cer- 
tificates to leaders and boys. (For complete ceremony see 
Scout Council.) 

The American Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods in 
convention assembled in Minneapolis, October 7 and 8 last, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: “We voice 
our appreciation to the Boys’ Work Committee for its ef- 
fectual and successful labor, and hereby accept the Lutheran 
Boy Scout program as presented.” 

It is also endorsed and recommended by the presidents of 
all the Lutheran affiliating synods, as well as by Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, president of the American Lutheran Conference, 
by Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
Executive Secretary 
of the National Lu- 
theran Council, and 
other prominent and 
leading church of- 
ficials. 

Every boy wants to 
be a scout, if given the 
opportunity, so why 
not let his own church 
give him this priv- 
ilege rather than some 
other church or or- 
ganization? The 
chances of retaining 
him in our church are 
far better. Let us make 
use of this wonderful 
opportunity now. Give 
it a fair trial. 
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FOR CANADIAN RELIEF 


Inner Mission Board Reports Reception and Distri- 
bution of Ten Tons of Clothing 


By Executive Secretary Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D. 


AGAIN THE United Lutheran Church has demonstrated its 
love for its suffering brethren. Week by week since October 
shipments of clothing have been converging on Hamilton, 
Ontario, for reshipment, with free transportation provided 
by the Canadian Railroads to far points in the great North- 
west. The chain of loving and thoughtful service has been 
a long one. From the homes of our people, bundles and 
packages have been sent to the nearest designated collection 
center. Here volunteers have sorted and repackd into large 
packing cases the bundles of warm overcoats, dresses, suits, 
shoes and stockings and underwear. These cases have then 
been shipped to John Reble, D.D., who has graciously acted 
as shipping agent for Canada. 


Canadian Distribution Points 

Dr. Reble is pastor of a flourishing congregation and 
the president of the Canada Synod. What it has meant to 
add this additional burden of love to his many duties, the 
Church will never know. Uncomplainingly he has spent 
long hours of labor in personally supervising the shipments. 
Fortunately he has had the help of a layman of his church. 
But Dr. Reble has had to make the declarations and sign 
the papers and attend to many details at the customs office, 
and at the freight terminals. 

From Hamilton the cases of clothing were sent to Sas- 
katoon, Sask., and to Edmonton, Alberta. Here again vol- 
unteers sorted the clothing and reshipped it to the various 
congregations in the districts where the need was greatest. 


Brother for Brother 

At last the chain comes to its end and our brethren in the 
far reaches of Canada are warmed and sheltered by the 
gifts of their fellow Lutherans far away in “the States.” 
Those who sent the articles of clothing do not know the 
names of those Lutheran brethren in far-off Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. There’s the thrill of it. Our people have an- 
swered the call of “the Church that cares” for the suffering 
of its children, and have responded to that call. The Church 
has found willing hands to collect and sort and pack and 
ship, and finally Christian love is made real to a mother and 
father and their children in their humble little homes thou- 
sands of miles away. 


20,686 Pounds of Christian Mercy 

This is the way the record reads. There were probably 
many more pounds than that, but we choose to be conser- 
vative and stick to the record as we know it. Lutheran peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Wisconsin and far away Washington were 
asked to contribute and did, generously and gladly. Fiven 
from Eastern Canada thousands of articles as well as food- 
stuffs poured into the Canadian distribution centers. We 
cannot enumerate all the towns, cities and rural districts 
represented in these states, nor can we say from how many 
homes these gifts of love came, but they came and they were 
gladly and gratefully received by those for whom they were 
intended. 


A Letter of Thanks 


On the day this report is written there has come to the 
office of the Inner Mission Board the following letter. It is 
but one among many, but it is typical of the deep and touch- 
ing gratitude of our Canadian brethren. We quote it as fol- 
lows because it serves so definitely and adequately to speak 
the thanks of all who have benefitted from this renewed 
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evidence of the Church’s love. The letter comes from a 
congregation and is a translation of a resolution formally 
adopted: 


“Resolved, that the Inner Mission Board be informed of 
our deepest appreciation for the clothing gathered and 
shipped to us in this time of dire distress when these articles 
were badly needed. We ask the Board to tell all those who 
helped in the collecting and shipping of these articles, espe- 
cially those who so kindly donated them, of our deeply felt 
gratitude. We shall always remember the gift and pray that 
our God and Father may repay this kindness many foid.” 


This resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
The pastor adds in his letter that “the assistance given to 
our people has really been a source of renewed hope and 
strength. This spirit was dominant at our congregational 
meeting and becomes evident more and more every day. 
May it help us all to grow in the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship to the glory of our Father in heaven.” 

We trust that this letter will serve as a personal word of 
thanks to all who have helped in this labor of love. 


Pastoral Service Maintained 


On February 1 the second installment of the appropriation 
in cash to nineteen pastors in the drought area of Sas- 
katchewan was distributed by the Inner Mission Board, 
through the treasurer of the Manitoba Synod. These pastors 
are in dire need because of the inability of their congrega- 
tions to pay their salaries during this year. The Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the Church has appropriated an amount of 
nearly $10,000 for the relief of our brethren in the drought 
area. Any gifts to aid in this work of mercy should be sent 
through the Treasurer of the United Lutheran Church 
marked Disaster Relief for Canada. 


Where the Need is Greatest 


The Disaster Relief Committee of the Inner Mission Board 
has had the hearty co-operation of the officials of the Mani- 
toba Synod and of its Inner Mission Committee in applying 
relief where it is most needed. Careful and full investiga- 
tion is made in all cases. This is done so that no one in need 
may be neglected and that all may share equally in the 
loving service of mercy. To this end we make one request 
of our generous people. It will help those in charge of this 
relief work if they are permitted to use their judgment in 
designating gifts of clothing and money where the need is 
greatest. 

Our agents in the collection centers have encountered one 
difficulty. This is in connection with requests that particular 
bundles of clothing be sent to specially designated pastors 
or congregations. While we have endeavored to honor all 
such requests, it can be readily understood that such des- 
ignation puts an extra burden upon our workers and slows 
up the process of shipping articles to the stricken districts. 
We know that our people in making such requests do not 
mean to imply any lack of confidence in those who handle 
the shipments, and that in making such requests our friends 
do not intend to work hardships on others whose need may 
be equally as great. But sometimes that actually happens. 
We appeal therefore that those in charge of the distribution 
be permitted to designate gifts where the need is greatest. 
Our agents on the territory know where these greatest needs 
are. We are sure that they are worthy of our utmost con- 
fidence. 

The Inner Mission Board through its Disaster Relief Com- 
mittee desires to express its deep thanks to all who have 
co-operated so fully with it; to those who have given cloth- 
ing and money, to those in the collection centers who have 
worked so faithfully, to the Board of American Missions for 
its hearty co-operation, and to all those in the Church for 
their prayers and interest. 
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“MISSIONARY REPORTS AND PROJECTS 


Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Lawrence, Kan., Member of the Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Writes Impressions of Her First Meeting 


THE RESULTS of special emphasis directed towards Mission- 
ary Advance during the past triennium were manifested 
at the meeting of the Excutive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church, which con- 
vened in the Muhlenberg Building in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2; at the same time Advance in Christian Stew- 
ardship along all lines, the “special” for the present triennium 
received a marvelous impetus. Mrs. H. C. Michael of the 
Alleghany Synod was appointed to assume the responsibility 
as secretary for this triennial special. 

Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church, presided at all ses- 
sions, and conducted the meetings with such expertness and 
tact that the enormous docket of business was cleared, un- 
hurriedly, yet thoroughly, with dispatch, and well within the 
limits of the specified time. She admonished the members 
to reconsecrate themselves to the cause of Christ. Mrs. 
Gardner further challenged each woman present to clear 
thinking, free and intelligent discussion, and deliberated 
action. 

Each of the four business sessions was opened with devo- 
tions conducted by Miss Prince, Mrs. Snyder, Mrs. Redeen 
and Mrs. Hanning, respectively. Likewise all sessions closed 
with prayer. 

After the chairman had introduced the other officers and 
the members of the staff, and the roll had been called, those 
who assist the staff in the clerical work were introduced. 
Thereupon Miss Nona Diehl, the Executive Secretary, wel- 
comed the group so heartily and so graciously that for a few 
minutes even the “newest” members felt quite at ease. This 
composure was quickly dispelled, however, and bewilderment 
took its place, as item upon item from the docket was pre- 
sented, discussed, elucidated and acted upon. The immen- 
sity of the program of the Women’s Missionary Society, with 
all its ramifications, its details, its urgent appeals, its exact- 
ing demands, its far-reaching results, was soon made ap- 
parent. It did not take long to discover that there were pres- 
ent many minds of many women, but it was also manifested 
that these same women “sometimes agreed to differ, but 
always resolved to love and unite to serve.” 


The Board in Committees 


Members of the Board were enthusiastic about the “open 
session” method of proceeding with the items of the agenda, 
because it focussed the attention of the entire group upon 
each item. There was one exception to this procedure. The 
Board was divided into two committees, with Mrs. Oscar 
Schmidt, a representative to the Board of American Mis- 
sions, as chairman of the Committee on American Missions, 
and Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, a representative to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Missions. When these two committees reconvened as a 
Board to take action upon the findings of each, Dr. Corbe, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of American Missions, 
and Drs. Drach and Thomas of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, upon invitation, honored us by their presence, an- 
swered inquiries, and expressed their views upon the various 
projects and problems of their respective Boards in which 
the Women’s Missionary Society is interested by reason of 
its annual contribution of $233,000. The funds thus con- 
tributed are administered entirely by these Boards. On the 
other hand, the policies and procedures of the Boards are 
submitted to the Executive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society for its information and concurrence. 


Concerning American Missions 


It was learned that co-operation with the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions for its Anniversary Appeal is being given in 
a number of ways. Dr. Corbe and his assistant presented 
the vivid sound picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,” at the 
evening meeting. This picture will be available to each con- 
gregation in the United Lutheran Church, to be used in the 
campaign for the Anniversary Appeal. Dr. Corbe informed 
us that a new mission church had been established in Austin, 
and that at present the Canadian Northwest offered oppor- 
tunities for splendid missionary activities. He stated further 
that at present the home mission congregations with but 
few exceptions are thriving. We were initiated into the 
mysteries of the A, B, C, D, and E conditions on which con- 
gregations are given assistance. Our president suggested 
that we take it upon ourselves to do some “home work” 
following the close of the board meeting, in order to famil- 
iarize ourselves more fully with such terms as A, B, C, D 
policies, “The Lost Generation,” and others heard and used 
during the meetings. 

Copies of the very fine Ecclesia Plantanda, the monthly 
“news bulletin” of the Board of American Missions, were 
distributed. Attention was directed to the splendid work 
done by some of our outstanding American mission pastors. 


Concerning Foreign Missions 


The Foreign Missions Committee informed the group of 
a number of rebuilding plans submitted by the Board of 
Foreign Missions for approval by this Board. Some of these 
are: repairs to the Central Girls’ School Dormitory, Rajah- 
mundry, repairs on the Rajahmundry Hospital, rebuilding 
of Samalkot Girls’ School. Requests of missionaries to gather 
funds for the purchase of cars were approved. 

An urgent appeal was made by: Dr. George Drach for a 
grant of $15,000 towards the erection of a hostel for women 
college students at Andhra Christian College in India. The 
Board realizes the desirability and need for such a structure, 
and although it cannot assume the full responsibility at pres- 
ent, it did promise to lend to the Church its support through 
publicity and gifts, if such are volunteered by individual 
members. A committee was appointed to study methods of 
soliciting funds. It was further voted to make an annual 
grant to the Women’s Christian College in Tokyo. 

A contribution of $2,000 was made to the Board of For- 
eign Missions during its Epiphany appeal for relief in China. 

What was most heartening at the Board meeting was the 
fact that so many of the appeals for money from the home 
and foreign field could be met. 


Five New Women Missionaries 


On January 28, representatives of the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Missionary. Society met with the Can- 
didate Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions in Balti- 
more to study the present needs of the fields for mission- 
aries. Due to death, illness, marriage, and coming retire- 
ments, replacements are necessary. With the actions of this 
joint committee as a background, and a statement from Miss 
Prince, the treasurer, regarding budgeted amounts and some 
special funds available, the Personnel Committee suggested 
that the Board recommend to the Board of Foreign Missions 
for appointment five missionaries: for Africa, a business 
manager and a nurse; for India, a doctor and two teachers. 

Representatives to boards of the church reported. But the 
picture is not yet complete. Interdenominationally as well 
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as extra-denominationally, the Women’s Missionary Society 
is active. The Board accepted with appreciation most in- 
teresting reports from Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, 
two of the representatives to the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Home Missions Council, also from 
Miss Barbara Wiegand and Miss Nona Diehl on the actions 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


From Staff Reports 


It was demonstrated that it is possible to carry on mul- 
tiple activities simultaneously, at least mentally, by our 
Executive Secretary, Miss Diehl. Miss Diehl has continued 
serving as Secretary for Young Women, and is also on the 
editorial staff of Lutheran Woman’s Work. 

In closing the accounts of the Congress, Miss Diehl stated 
that a balance of $345.98 was on hand. She recommended 
that of this amount $200 be given to some urgent need in 
India, and the balance voted to the Education Department 
as part payment for the printing of the Digest. Both recom- 
mendations were welcomed. The resolution to send the gift 
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of $200 to the Young Women of St. Christopher’s from the 
Young Women in America was enthusiastically adopted. 

As to the Education Department, Mrs. Morehead brought 
forth from her pigeonhole type of mind no end of carefully 
assorted and sorted information, yielding explanation and 
elucidation, past and present, and prediction for the future 
on many, many topics in general and the magazine in par- 
ticular. Upon recommendation of the Education Depart- 
ment Mrs. Paul Keyser and Mrs. Frank Herzel were ratified 
to fill vacancies in the department, and Mrs. J. B. Moose as 
Mission Study Secretary. Dr. Emily Werner has been ap- 
pointed to serve as the Lutheran representative on the Cen- 
tral Committee for Mission Study. 

Mrs. Morehead announced that the Mission Study themes 
for 1938-1939 are: Foreign, “India.” The books selected are: 
“The Church Takes Root,” by Basil Mathews; “Moving Mil- 
lions,” composite authorship. The Home Missions theme is 
“The Church in the City.” Mrs. Morehead has been asked 
to serve as Mission Study chairman for the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. 

(Continued on page 27) 


IN BEHALF OF THE CHURCH 


Franklin C. F ry’s Sermon at a Meeting of Pastors and Laymen in Reading, Pa., January 18 


Despise ye the Church of God? I Cor. 11: 12, 
The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. I Tim. 3:15. 


(Excerpts from the discourse.) 


WE May AS WELL be bluntly candid about it. These two 
above quoted interjections of St. Paul—and they are scarcely 
more than that, eloquent as they are of a pervasive rever- 
ence which runs through all of his writings—do not strike a 
popular modern note. We are vastly more accustomed, 
although certainly not reconciled, to 
a flimsy disparagement of the church 
all the way to sneering contempt. 


resourcefulness in providing for men. The very instruments 
of plenty that were designed to produce in such a volume 
as in theory to bring the cost of what was made within the 
reach of everyone, have instead, before our eyes, reduced 
tens of thousands of men to such penury that neither the 
machines’ products nor even the barest essentials of life 
can be theirs by their own efforts any longer. 

What a frenzy of pointlessness it all is, judged by its con- 
tribution to the good of man, in contrast to religion! You 
may have the word of the electrical 
wizard Steinmetz for that, rather 
than that of a perhaps prejudiced 


The church is everything to re- 
ligion that the home, for instance, is 
to family affection, and is just as 
unassailable. It would be as empty- 
headed to think of religion fulfilling 
itself without it as it would be to 
expect justice to function without 
the law-courts or culture without 
the universities. The church essen- 
tially embodies and expresses re- 
ligion, as community chests have the 
benevolent impulses of our cities, or 
hospitals a human compassion for 


In this Anniversary Appeal, beloved, Christ 
comes to us and, looking steadily into our eyes, 
demands whether He can count on us! He craves 
only to cultivate our love through His church 
until it is full and abundant. And then He 
would hurl it, disciplined and surrendered, 
against all that would make life crumble, for 
God and for right, come what may! He sues 
only for His own, for whom He is Victor, that 
we may be stalwart as He was stalwart, un- 
tarnished in our devotion, chivalrous in our 
gifts, strong and loyal and true. 

In another of his enistles, St. Paul invoked 
men wi’h the memorable phrase, “Ye that are 
spiritual”. Today I call on you, every one, to 
suspect yourselves. Are we spiritual, who have 
been so often prudential and calculating? Can 
the liberal Spirit of God, honestly be said to 
dwell in us? Here is a test of honor, that we 
may not be found to come behind the lavish 
grace by which we have been called. To us 


churchman. When he was ques- 
tioned just before he died where he 
predicted that the most notable de- 
velopment would be in the next 
generation in the field of science, he 
flung back, “In the spiritual realm, 
for there are the most extensive 
latent and undeveloped resources, 
resources which are more pertinent 
to the problems of our life than any 
other.” 


The Battlefield 


the sick. Why, the state itself is no of God. 
more indispensable to patriotism, its 
corresponding emotion, or patriotism 
inconceivable without it than these two, religion and the 
church, are intertwined. Here in the church, and here alone, 
it is that the religious life is nurtured before there can be a 
harvest. Here it is impounded, as swirling waters are behind 
a dam, before there can be an overflow to make human- 
kind fruitful with the works of God. 

As everyone who is not wilfully blind must see, the 
church in our day has become the most crucial realm of 
human life, above every other. The time has arrived, in 
vivid contrast, when how many more technical inventions 
there can be is almost immaterial. In industry, for example, 
the common lament goes now that our age’s endless in- 
genuity in devising new machines has already far outrun its 


Christ commends His church. In us is the trust 


Comrades, if you want to ally 
yourselves and your money, as we 
do, where the destiny of our coun- 
try, of our century and of our race is being forged; if you are 
men enough to enlist and never to flinch where the decisive 
battle is to be fought, it must be in the church! There is 
nothing which God needs more sorely, for man’s sake, than 
a place of access through which to invade our world. The 
ramparts are up against Him everywhere else; it must be 
here! If you are looking for sheer adventure and zest, or if, 
more cautiously, you are calculating the investment of your 
life and your means, nowhere will the thrills be keener nor 
the dividends more royal than in the church of the living 
God. 

Or if it is security that you seek—and it is for that more 
than for aught else, whether we approve it whole-heartedly 
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p) or not, that humanity is groping today—where else but here 


shall it be found? In at least one of its aspects, the church 
has always been less of a cloister, in which monks pad about 
on slippered feet, than it has been of a beleaguered fortress. 
The fury of evil has raged against it. It has borne the brunt 
of the malignant enmity of legions who, it may be, them- 
selves have not realized from what sinks of hell their 
smouldering hatred of the faith has arisen. The only im- 
munity which the church has ever been able to win through 
all that incessant struggle, the only peace which it could 
gain, has ever been the immunity of compromising its rigor- 
ous convictions and the placid life of being ignored. Alas, 
for some phases of Christianity in all times, and not the 
least in these, evasion of attacks may have appeared as a 
temptation so subtle that they have succumbed to it. But 
to our pride, compromise seldom has been our choice, and 
emphatically it is not our choice now. 


An Abiding Place 
Also in the church men may achieve a permanence—and 
what else is there that you know that can pledge without 
mocking effrontery, as the church does, that it will endure 
forever? It uniquely spans even death, as I, in this vener- 
able pulpit, am intimately reminded, precisely as my fellow- 
pastors among you must be in theirs. What.myriads there 
have been of stalwarts in the faith, here in your ancient 
Ministerium and even in our more callow churches of the 
West, who have entered into the promise! Reflecting in their 
countenances the radiance of their Saviour, they have in- 
herited the glory that fadeth not away. “Heaven and earth,” 
it sounded to them like the thunder of an eternal sea, “shall 
pass away but My words shall not pass away”—and “Thy 
Word,” they responded believing as unto a faithful Creator, 
“have I hid in my heart.” As an evidence it has survived— 

and the church which is founded upon it. 


Furthermore, this church which we are invoked to, 
expand, this immortal link with triumphant lives is, never 


forget, also our most compelling stimulus to noble deeds. 
Supremely, with an unwearying persistence, it recalls us to 
our best. Amid all the strivings of our souls, it is it that 
staunchly reinforces us in the right. Once, I presume, we 
all imagined child-like that men were either all good or all 
bad,—that they either inflexibly maintained that which was 
pure and true, or else yielded with an unredeemed deprav- 
ity. Now, long since, we have been men and must have 
learned to our fear that life is far too complex for that; 
that there is a dubious issue in every heart which only the 
intervention of God in His church can decide. Only let us 
be not lulled by the deception that we are strong enough by 
ourselves; that we can repel the impact and resist the mag- 
netism of evil away from the church without the Means of 
Grace as our bulwark, and we shall be subdued. 


Guarantor of Intelligence 

Beyond it, too, as many have scantly appreciated or at 
any rate acknowledged, the church, which is the pillar and 
ground of the truth, is ideally the guarantor of intelligence. 
It is the only influence for sanity in our modern world to 
stand unshaken, and, as no other, the church reaches out 
to restrain men from the ghastly absurdity of computing 
all of life in disregard of God,—and that on the bare and 
specious plea that He cannot be demonstrated. 

Where else, for ourselves and for our children, except 
from the preaching of the Christian pulpit and in the in- 
struction of the church, can we still learn those many things 
which Christ has yet to say to us through the Spirit of 
Truth? Where but here shall be inculcated in us and in 
our tottering age a Christian view of life? Or where but in 
the church of the living God can be restored the perspective 
of intelligence which sees life whole, eternity and all, and 
sees it unwarped? And what, think you, is that worth? 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Septuagesima Sunday 
O LORD GOD, Who seest that we put not our trust in anything 
that we do: Mercifull grant that by Thy power we may be 
defended against all adversity; ... 

Do you REMEMBER learning the “Golden Text,” “Thou God 
seest me”; and how you were told that everywhere you 
might be, everything you might do, even your every thought, 
God saw and knew? One learned much from such a tiny 
word of Holy Scripture. It told us not only something of 
the wonderful all-knowledge of God: it brought that home 
to ourselves, assuring us that we were never beyond His 
ken; but startling us, that He also knew when we did wrong 
and saw when we disobeyed and failed Him. There is no 
limit to His knowledge. Has that been salutary to us? 

Well, at all events, we are calling something of that wp when 
we venture before Him with our Little Prayer today. How- 
ever, before we begin to use it, let us realize to the full that 
our own words to Him will be either a complete and honest 
confession, or utterly false! False? Would one go to God 
on such a basis? Surely, no! But be watchful .. and truth- 
ful! Tl be judging myself! 

O God, Who seest (“Thou God seest me”!) that we put 
not our trust in anything that we do. Before we go a syllable 
farther, listen to the Psalmist: he knew the reality of this 
all and its searching of his spirit of communion and prayer: 
“The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears | 
are open unto their cry. The face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil. . .” 

In better moments, under higher, holier emotions, one will 
confess one’s utter unworthiness; one’s emptiness of good 
and valid accomplishment. One will admit one’s best is 
without merit: for one falls daily: one sins and wrongs and 
fails. Yes, all this is open to His sight . . and what a pity that 
one spreads such before Him! Then we plead for forgive- 
ness, and that by His power we may be defended against all 
adversity,—the consequence of our sins and wrongs. 

But other moments! Well, one should not condemn the 
Pharisee in the Parable unless one would at the same time 
condemn oneself. Pride finds quite a bit to be satisfied about. 
One has done this and that; not done that or this! How 
active one has been in Christian work, and done what no 
one else would do; how well it has been done! Etc.! etc.! etc.! 
There’s a familiar ring about that.—?—Boasting?—perhaps 
not so much that as feeling a glow of merit: such things 
should have some weight and influence! Did not Our Lord 
use this little phrase: “. . trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous . .”? 

But here in these pre-Lenten days, when, even now, we 
are conscious of all Our God and Lord has done for us. - 
‘In him is our trust” .. we are to face self-emptying. Put it 
more plainly, the complete emptying of oneself of self, that 
one may be completely filled, possessed of Him. Therefore, 
realization of one’s real self,—boasting or humility; pride 
or meekness; self’s strength or self-surrender. Just pause 
and read Today’s Epistle; and after reading all that catalog 
of what Paul really might have boasted about and talked 
about when he was with his fellow believers, let his words 
sink in. . “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
which concern mine infirmities” . . “lest I should be exalted 
above measure” . . “Most gladly therefore will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” 

Only when we put not our trust in anything that we do, 
may that power be invoked, which is the full harvest of the 
Cross’ obedience and the Resurrection’s victory. And then 
one may rest content and trust, for the God Who sees me 
always is He Who likewise defends and aids me always. 
“My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD 


We praw the attention of our readers to the sermon found 
in this issue which was preached by the Rev. Franklin C. 
Fry at a meeting of pastors and lay representatives of one 
of the constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church. 
The purpose of the gathering was the formation of a direct 
and informing contact between the Board of American Mis- 
sions and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in behalf of the 
Special Appeal for Church Extension. Pastor Fry as a mem- 
ber of the Board of American Missions was one representa- 
tive of its appeal. The topic he used, “The Church,” will be 
the main consideration during this anniversary year. It is 
worthy of our careful study. 

We thoroughly approve the citations from the New Testa- 
ment which Pastor Fry used as the texts for his discourse. 
They give the church both a background and an authority. 
In one respect the community of believers resembles Holy 
Scripture. It comes into existence not by the will of men 
but by direction of the Holy Spirit. It has more of the human 
element in its make-up and activities, and God has been 
marvelously patient with it. But it never has been and never 
will be out of touch with Him. It is the Church of the living 
God. They who are members of it can well esteem their 
connections with it. For them there is no substitute for it. 

In the second place, the Church is never a small organiza- 
tion. In the very beginning, while its numerical strength 
was a few thousands and its area Jerusalem and the Jordan 
Valley, it was potentially world-wide. Jesus’ death on the 
Cross and conquest of death were not misunderstood by the 
apostles. They announced that whosoever believed in Jesus 
would become an inheritor of eternal life. We cannot be 
inspired apostles as were they, but we can have their vision 
of the world mission of our religion. We ought to have a 
thrilling sense of the vastness of the kingdom of our Lord 
and of ourselves through faith. Only thus can we under- 
stand the first principles of revelation. 


A QUESTION OF RATIOS 


THE ANTI-Semitism of Germany has been given explana- 
tions that may or may not satisfy inquiry, but since the 
status of Jews of that country has not changed before the 
law in five years, neither the exclusion of them from citi- 
zenship nor the philosophy of Arianism is new. But the 
flare-ups in Poland and in Rumania are still “news” in the 
judgment of American editors of secular journals. 
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We inquired of Pastor Paul I. Morentz, U. L. C. A. mis- 
sionary to the Jews, about the recent outbreak of pogroms 
in Poland and Rumania. He commented that they have not 
been caused by German propagandists who have entered 
Poland and Rumania to spread anti-Semitism; in fact, they 
are a recurrence of what happened again and again when 
these countries were part of the old Russian empire. “But 
then,” he said, “3,000,000 Jews (in Poland) were of no great 
national importance in comparison with a total population 
of 180,000,000 (in Russia). Now they are a ten per cent 
segment of Poland and not far from that percentage of 
Rumania.” The possibility that such a portion of a country’s 
citizenship could become a controlling minority has been 
“viewed with alarm” by persons either really or seemingly 
concerned about the misuse of power by a minority. If a 
group can be indicted as of alien citizenship or of a pro- 
scribed religion, the fostering of prejudices is temporarily 
easy. Judaism seems to resist absorption into both state and 
church and Jews thus become the objects of persecution 
and the victims of mobs. 

In the United States, there have been periods of unjust 
treatment of minority groups. Characteristics of race or re- 
ligion, of social and economic endeavors create classes 
among us; we have Indians, Negroes, Orientals, Jews, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Masons, and aliens. With few exceptions 
these groups are entitled to equal privileges under American 
laws. Unfortunately, what the constitution allots is not one 
hundred per cent delivered, and thereby arise problems of 
race, nationality, and religion. It is to the credit of the great 
majority of the people that they are against the persecution 
of any minorities. Organizations like the Ku Klux Klan, 
which are formed to suppress and intimidate classes of the 
population, do not long have the support of the citizens. 
Especially at this time there is an organized effort to extend 
and deepen tolerance, sponsored by nationally respected 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. Among the audits of prog- 
ress during 1937, increased co-operation among the adher- 
ents of Judaism and Christianity has been cited with satis- 
faction that is justified by conditions. 

In reading the reports of those engaged in the spread of 
tolerance we have failed to note, so far as America is con- 
cerned, adequate warnings to members of minorities to avoid 
involving the class to which they belong in irritating the 
majorities. Anti-Semitism in Germany seems to us utterly 
indefensible as a principle of civil government. But the 
trouble began, it seems beyond doubt, with a seizure by a 
minority under circumstances of majority helplessness of 
more than their just ratio of privileges. The Ku Klux Klan 
of the South after the Civil War was utterly illegal, but it 
arose in response to legalized injustice. The resurgence of 
this caricature of Americanism in the second decade of this 
century followed in the North the seeming disregard in 
shops and stores of economic equality in favor of church 
fellowships. Parishioners of ours in those days were specific 
in the charges they made of discrimination in hiring and 
firing, in buying and selling whereby Protestants suffered 
discrimination because of their church connections. In the 
instances brought to our notice petty leaders were at fault. 

We are not justifying the Ku Klux Klan or any organiza- 
tion that presumes to right wrongs by secret or extra-legal 
methods. We only attempt to explain the kind of disregard 
for ratios that produces such groups. We mean to prove that 
minorities can be guilty of intolerance quite as destructive 
of peace and social equilibrium as can majorities. We hear 
frequent charges of minority intrusions into politics and 
financial positions in community, state, and national spheres. 
We have no proof that the charges are correct, but we do 
know that when the leaders of minorities lose control of 
their followers, so that the few gain more than their share, 
the usual result is some sort of violence. It is unjust, but 
injustice is its cause. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ONE OF OUR FRIENDS is a highly esteemed professor in an 
American university of high reputation and he occasionally 
“points with pride” to the superiority of the modern institu- 
tion of higher learning when compared with its parent or at 
least with its predecessor of half a century ago. As nearly 
as we can figure it out, the present generation of youth go 
to school to engage in research: in the less complex late 
Victorian decades that were our student days and in the 
words of a Jewish mamma about her son Ikey, “He went to 
college to be learnt.” It was up to the professor to do the 
searching, find the voids in our intellectual capacities, fill 
them full of knowledge and then graduate us into a waiting, 
though often unappreciative world. Those were the days 
when “through hardships to the stars” was used in its Latin 
form for many a class motto and “over the Alps lies Italy” 
was the title of not a few valedictories. Now “away from 
the Alps” lies Abyssinia and stardom is largely localized in 
Hollywood. 


Thinking Made a Habit 


The theory offered in defense of the emphasis on research 
seems to us a worthy one, if and when it works. It is claimed 
that mental development results most largely and fruitfully 
by exercising the mind. Hence instead of taking for granted 
and upon authority of the teacher what one hears in the 
classroom and reads in the textbook, all statements must 
be subjected to some form of personal analysis and given a 
follow-up of synthesis. Occasionally one is just a wee bit 
skeptical about some phases of the process. A comparison 
of the values assigned to stadiums and libraries with refer- 
ence to becoming educated seems a trifle inconsistent and 
modern progress is pretty much an advance along lines that 
were known over a century ago. However, we do not quar- 
rel with the claim that smarter people live now than could 
be found a half century ago. What we do strongly suspect 
is a major inefficiency in the process of teaching people how 
to think, with the expectation that there would thus be no 
need of guidance in the sphere of what to think. The sit- 
uation reminds one of the comment of Irish Pat with refer- 
ence to Mike, a fellow workman who had become an un- 
believer. Death came to him, and the conventional dress 
for his burial. Pat looked at the body, neatly clad and lying 
in the coffin. “Poor Mike,” he soliloquized, “all dressed up 
and nowhere to go.” 


Spiritual Phenomena Neglected 


We are leading our readers on to the point where we can 
say to them that so much emphasis has been placed on know- 
ing how to look for principles, forces and phenomena of the 
outer world as to obscure the inner world. By “inner” we 
refer to those strictly personal and by nature untouchable 
verities of life that cannot possibly be subjected to such tests 
as are used for material substances. Yet these operations 
of the soul have means of expressing themselves. There 
are feelings which the believer experiences that are nothing 
less than the evidence of the soul’s responses to truth, to 
temptations, to joy in the presence of God and to fears of 
hell. Ever since the Word was proclaimed among men; ever 
since Jesus said, “Lo I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world,” these signs of spiritual functioning have 
been manifested. The devout worshiper has them in church 
and feels that it was good for him to have been in the con- 
gregation for praise, instruction and prayer. The lonely 
pilgrim, the patient on the sick bed and the tempted one 
have these experiences. They are akin to that which St. 
Paul referred to when he wrote, “I know whom I have 
believed.” 

Perhaps a materialistic philosopher feels justified in call- 


ing the phenomena of the soul’s communion with God beyond 
laboratory proof. If for proof he requires scales, test tubes, 
the polariscope or the galvanometer, he is right. But let the 
Christian have more wisdom than to deny verity and value 
to the phenomena of religious “feeling.” They are within 
him witnesses to the law of the Lord converting the soul 
and to the testimony of the Lord making wise the simple. 


Martin Niemoeller on Trial 


WE ARE WRITING these paragraphs on Monday, February 
7, and on our desk is an evening daily paper announcing 
that the trial of Martin Niemoeller has been opened in 
Berlin, Germany, and that the public will be excluded from 
the hearings which are expected to extend over several 
weeks, but they will not be daily. The Associated Press 
dispatch, from which the above information was taken, states 
that two representatives of the “Confessional Party” shall 
be privileged to be present during the trial. Such witnesses 
may more effectively protect the accused than crowds of 
people highly charged with partisanship. It can even be a 
protection to Pastor Niemoeller, since thus there will be no 
temptations from friends or enemies toward unnecessary 
claims for his group. 

It is not often that the valiant defender of a great prin- 
ciple can be surrounded by supporting circumstances ir- 
relevant to the issue yet present despite all efforts to bar 
them from the seat of judgment. Pastor Niemoeller’s career 
as a sailor would in itself make him popular as a man. 
For when it was known that he had endured the hazards 
of submarine service and had been captain of an “under- 
sea’s boat,” not the Chancellor himself dared impugn the 
patriotism of this German pastor. Of his courage and loy- 
alty to his country the World War had given abundant 
evidence. 

His post-war career has in no way lessened the esteem 
due him as a sailor. His choice of the ministry is in itself 
an evidence of his altruism. Pastors’ work in the Reich has 
not been easy since the depression in 1923; only those who 
felt constrained by the love of God chose the calling. As 
soon after the arrival of Mr. Hitler to power as the policy 
of National Socialism pointed toward subordinating Chris- 
tian faith and loyalty to principles of statecraft that could 
not be accepted by those for whom the Bible is the source 
of doctrine and the sole standard of religious teaching, Nie- 
moeller was the best known of a group of German Lutherans 
who met at Barmen and framed a confession that opposed 
demands of the National Socialists upon the Church. It was 
these Barmen resolutions that gave to the group the name 
of the Confessionals. At that time Reichsbishop Muller was 
still in office and the inroads of the state upon the schools 
and upon the rights of individual consciences were fewer 
and less important. A concordat with the Vatican had been 
signed and the conflict with Roman Catholic authorities had 
not been inaugurated in Bavaria. 

It is impossible for us at this distance to see any reason 
for the constant pressure brought upon the Christian re- 
ligion by Nazi leaders other than Mr. Hitler, except as it 
comes from leaders who are enemies of the gospel of Christ. 
It seems to an American observer as if some subtle madness 
had obtained possession of a few persons who having oppor- 
tunities to preach exaggerated nationalism to a stricken 
people, have gone beyond the recognition of both evidence 
and tradition. The mirage of Arianism was brought within 
the vision of a harassed, misunderstood and maligned nation, 
and a philosophy impossible of adjustment to Christianity 
was developed. The Church was called upon to adjust itself 
to a cult primitively pagan. The Church is refusing and 
Martin Niemoeller has become its voice. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT THAT ON THE GOOD GROUND 
ARE THEY WHICH IN AN HONEST 
AND GOOD HEART, HAVING HEARD 
THE WORD, KEEP IT, AND BRING 
FORTH FRUIT WITH PATIENCE.” 


In these days of so many disturbances, life 
is very upsetting. It takes great courage and 
perseverance to keep the soil of our soul in 
a clean and receptive manner. 


Speak, O Lord, Thy servant heareth; 

To Thy word I now give heed; 

Life and spirit Thy word beareth, 

All Thy word is truth indeed! 
Death’s dread power is in me rife; 
Jesus, may Thy word of life 
Fill my soul with love’s strong fervor, 
That I cling to Thee forever. 


O what blessing to be near Thee, 
And to hearken to Thy voice; 
May I ever love and fear Thee, 
That Thy word may be my choice; 
Oft were hardened sinners, Lord, 
Struck with terrors by Thy word; 
But to him for sin who grieveth 
Comfort sweet and hope it giveth. 


Lord, Thy words are waters living, 
Where I quench my thirsty need; 

Lord, Thy words are bread life-giving, 
On Thy words my soul doth feed; 

Lord, Thy words shall be my light, 

Through death’s vale and dreary night; 

Yea, they are my sword prevailing 

And my cup of joy unfailing. 


Precious Jesus, I beseech Thee; 
May Thy words take root in me; 
May this gift from heaven enrich me, 

So that I bear fruit for Thee; 
Take them never from my heart 
Till I see Thee as Thou art, 

When in heaven, in bliss and glory, 
I shall see Thee and adore Thee. 


All the world is full of sorrow; 
Dearest Jesus, hear Thou me; 
Come what may today, tomorrow, 
May I firmly stand with Thee 
On Thy word’s unfaltering ground; 
And when death’s dread call shall sound, 
I shall sing in its dark mazes 
To Thy name my grateful praises. 
—Anna Sophia of Hesse-Darmstadt, 1658. 
—M. B. Landstad, 1861. 


“YE ARE THE BRANCHES!” 
By Ethel Runyon Knott 


JUST AFTER the storm that swept over the 
Eastern seaboard last fall, leaving a trail 
of death and destruction, the streets of 
our town were littered with great branches 
torn from towering trees whose simple 
grandeur has been a source of civic pride 
for many years. The leaves of the fallen 
boughs were so shining, fresh, and green 
it seemed a shame that they had come 
down from their lofty places. 

A few days later we drove about the 
town once more, and what a change had 
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taken place! Piles of branches were at the 
curbs to be carted away, and the leaves 
already had become brown, dry, and life- 
less. Looking up, we saw, still gloriously 
beautiful, the limbs that had been strong 
enough to hold fast to the parent tree 
throughout the hurricane. 

Then the thought came to us that God is 
the tree, and we the branches. Oftentimes 
our faith is too weak to withstand the 
criticisms aimed at us, as Christians, and 
the storms that seek to destroy us; we 
grow farther and farther away from our 
heavenly Father, instead of clinging more 
closely. Then we lose our hold entirely, 
and we shrivel and die spiritually. All the 
real beauty of our lives departs. While 
we are one with God, and share his ever- 
available divine strength, we are the glo- 
rious, live branches of the Tree of Life. 

—Young People. 


MORAL VIGOR 


A BOY OF FIFTEEN found himself in a 
very trying position when he discovered 
that he had probably been aiding a fug- 
itive from justice. A man, living alone in 
a little house that the boy passed daily 
on his way to and from school, had asked 
him to carry his mail to him. The man 
said he was ill and was willing to pay 
well for the service. Then the boy, from 
seeing the face of the man and the pic- 
tures of the fugitive in the public press, 
came to believe that this was the missing 
man whose errands he had been doing. 
Should he tell his suspicions and lose the 
pay he sorely needed, or keep still? He 
did not know anything certainly, but he 
felt that it must be the man. 

When it was all over and the criminal 
lodged in prison, somebody asked the 
youth how he had mustered up the cour- 
age to report the matter when he was 
making a good thing out of the slight 
service. The boy stammered out that he 
really couldn’t explain how he had done 
it, but the school principal was ready with 
an answer. For years past Jack Devers 
had been getting ready for moral vic- 
tories, just as he had developed his 
muscles and his brain. He was a youth 
who could be depended upon in the school- 
room and on the athletic field to hold to 
high standards, and to reject anything that 
looked wrong or doubtful. When the great 
occasion came, his moral muscles re- 
sponded and he was able to do the right 
thing, even to his own hurt financially. 

It is a great thing to have a strong body, 
a well-trained brain and all that goes with 
scholarship and the victories on the play- 
ground, but of far greater importance is 
that self-discipline, that thinking things 
through to a right conclusion and all the 
little victories at home and abroad that 
lead to moral vigor. There are many or- 
ganizations helping boys and girls to hold 
to high ideals, but, when all is said, the 
youth himself must exercise for moral 
vigor. —H. R. in Boy Life. 


THE GREEN CENT 
By V. Ostergaard 


Barry’s TROUBLES began when he failed 
to find a part-time position in Pine Tree 
City. He wanted to study chemistry. Like 
many others, he had planned to work his 
way through school; but he was well 
aware that opportunities were extremely 
scarce. So many skilled, experienced older 
men were tramping the streets fruitlessly 
seeking any kind of employment that only 
a miracle would have brought Barry a job. 

He fully realized as much, yet when he 
saw students registering at the university, 
and knew that he must go back to Sun- 
dale, a silent but tumultuous rebellion 
surged within him. 

Most young men, too poor to gain an 
education without work on the side, would 
have smiled in cheerful acceptance of an 
inescapable but temporary condition: “Bet- 
ter luck next time. This depression won’t 
last forever, and I'll try again, you know.” 

Not so with Barry Grant. He couldn't 
see that it was useless to rage over his 
defeat; he didn’t realize, until later, that 
straightforward, patient perseverance will 
overcome the most serious obstacles. 

Thus a disappointed, angry Barry was 
homeward bound on the day that other 
young people, more fortunate than he, were 
registering for the fall quarter at Pine 
Tree University—homeward bound after 
two weeks of unsuccessful searching for 
a job. He had no choice. His savings would 
barely pay for tuition, laboratory fees, 
books. To stay, he must have work. 

The most direct way to the car-line lay 
straight across the campus. Seven blocks 
to go from the boarding house; two heavy 
suitcases to carry, but the weight of them 
and the distance he minded not at all. A 
few inches under six feet in height, square- 
shouldered, strong, he would gladly carry 
heavy luggage a half of each day, had that 
meant staying on at Pine Tree. 

But to go home, to walk across the 
campus with the telltale suitcases in sight 
of the happy young folk crowding the 
sidewalks, would be bitter medicine, a pub- 
lic acknowledgment, he felt, of his failure. 

He would, however, dodge nothing. 
Barry pressed his lips together, ducked his 
red head a bit, and glowered at the hurry- 
ing throngs still several hundred feet dis- 
tant. By no act on his part would he show 
that he was beaten. 


On Barry’s right, sandwiched between 
the railroad and the new university store- 
house, lay a half-dozen dingy dwellings. 
Before one of them a ragged child of six 
or seven years played with a ball. “Hello, 
Mister Man!” he cried. Barry checked his 
hurrying stride; his face softened briefly. 
“Hello, Sonny,” he answered. 

“Hello!” the boy called again. “Watch 
me!” 

Throwing the ball vigorously, he pur- 
sued it back of the house and out of sight. 
As the child disappeared, gloom returned 
to Barry’s face; he quickened his step, 
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then stopped suddenly. On the walk at 
his feet lay a coin. Barry stooped and 
picked it up. It looked like a copper cent, 
dirty, greenish, almost unrecognizable. He 
dropped it carelessly into his pocket. 

Until he came to the chemistry building, 
the walk need not have been painful; but 
in his disappointment Barry chose to im- 
agine otherwise. Among the hundreds of 
students, no one knew him, but he thought 
he saw scorn in disinterested glances, heard 
taunting derision in gay laughter, pity in 
eyes that met his proud stare. : 

“Tf I'd been half as lucky as they are, 
Id have stayed here and shown them 
things,” he thought darkly. 

It was late September; leaves, scarlet 
and yellow, were falling. White clouds 
drifted above half-naked elms under a 
blue sky. On the dull-red brick walls of 
old Chemistry Hall a bare network of vines 
clung in graceful patterns. From open 
windows came a murmur of voices and a 
sharp, heady smell of many strong odors 
mingled into one challenging, tantalizing 
shock to the nostrils—to the ambition 
stirring in a young man’s breast. 

Barry stopped in his tracks. Like an 
explorer gazing across a deep, unnavigable 
torrent into a rich but never-to-be-ex- 
plored land on the far side, the boy stared 
at the plain facade of the old building. 
Within those walls were worlds yet to be 
discovered; strange forces to hunt, to 
tame and harness; powers dreamed-of, 
but still unknown, to make useful to man- 
kind; vicious creatures of infinitesimal size 
to corner, capture, and destroy before they 
destroyed human lives. 

Barry breathed deeply to catch more, 
still more, of the magic fragrance seeping 
away from the old building. Heavy suit- 
cases in his hands, he edged one foot for- 
ward, and another. He found himself, by 
and by, on the steps. He would ask Pro- 
fessor Berne just once more if there was 
any prospect of work. 

The kind, white-haired old man looked 
up a little wearily. He was very busy. 
“Oh, it’s you, Grant? Weren’t you here 
about two hours ago?” 

“Yes, sir—but I’m on my way home. I 
thought I’d look in once more to see if—” 

Professor Berne shook his head sadly. 
“No, there’s nothing,” he interrupted. 
“Tm very sorry. I want to help young 
men of your caliber, but I’ve done all I 
can for the present. A chance in a thou- 
sand that something might turn up. Ill 
let you know if there does.” 

“Thank you. Well—” Barry waited, 
desperately hoping that even a few sec- 
onds of delay might produce the miracle 
of a job. He searched his mind frenziedly 
for a topic with which to prolong the con- 
versation. “There was something I wanted 
to ask you,” he mumbled. “J—” 

Suddenly the idea came. He dropped a 
suitcase and his hand dove into his pocket. 
“T found this coin on the walk, Mr. Berne. 
An old copper cent, all greenish. Look. 
What is the chemical action that makes 
copper turn green when it’s just lying 
around?” 

Professor Berne’s face brightened. He 
liked to answer questions. “Let me see 
it,” he requested, and held out his hand. 
He looked at the coin, scratched it with a 
fingernail, then with his knife. 

“The greenish stuff is copper carbonate, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Onty A Boy, like other boys, 

With tasks and studies, sports and fun, 
Fond of his books and games and toys, 
Living his childish griefs and joys— 

The little Washington. 


Only a lad, awkward and shy, 

Skilled in handling a horse or gun, 
Mastering knowledge that by and by 
Should aim his duties great and high— 

The youthful Washington. 


Only a man of finest bent, 
Hero of battles fought and won, 
Surveyor, General, President, 
Who served his country and died content— 
The patriot Washington. 


Only—ah, what was the secret, then, 

Of his being America’s honored son? 
Why was he famed above other men, 
His name upon every tongue and pen— 

The illustrious Washington? 


A mighty brain, a will to endure, 
Passions subdued, a slave to none, 
A heart that was brave and strong and 
sure, 
A soul that was noble and great and pure, 
A faith in God that was held secure— 
This was George Washington. 
—Apples of Gold. 


most likely. It is formed when the air is 
moist enough to permit the carbon dioxide 
that’s in the air to unite with the copper. 
You remember the equation? No? No 
matter. Copper exposed to the air is nearly 
always slowly taking on a coating of cop- 
per carbonate. Copper coins in use are, of 
course, polished clean by friction. An old 
coin like this lying around for nobody can 
tell how long—say, Grant, this is a very 
old coin. Looks like a —” The professor 
carefully scraped at the coin with his 
knife. “It looks like a General Washing- 
ton cent—no, I can’t make it out. You try, 
your eyes may be better.” 

Barry wondered at the note of excite- 
ment in the professor’s voice, but he 
curiously examined the copper. He shook 
his head. “We could scrape it some more,” 
he suggested. . 

“No, no.” Mr. Berne shook his head de- 
cidedly. “We could better give it a bath of 
diluted sulphuric acid—but we won't do 
that, either. You say you found it?” 

“Yes, sir. On the sidewalk.” 
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“Hm. Tell you what, Grant. Don’t get 
excited, now, and raise your hopes too 
high. This cent may be worth nothing; 
but old coins sometimes are worth a great 
deal. A friend of mine is a collector. Go 
to him. Ill give you a note. Leave your 
luggage here. Can you take time?” 

Barry’s heart was beating fast. “A great 
deal of money,” he repeated to himself, 
wild, joyous dreams crowding his thoughts. 
“College after all—maybe a whole year—” 
He took himself in hand. “Yes, sir,” he 
answered calmly enough. “I can take the 
afternoon bus as well as the one leaving 
this forenoon.” 

“Good.” Professor Berne wrote briefly 
and handed Barry the slip of paper. 
“Here’s a note. Ask for Mr. Feister per- 
sonally. Know how to get there?” 

“Yes, sir,” Barry smiled for the second 
time that day. “I’ve been all over town 
the last two weeks.” 

Barry took the street car downtown and 
found the Feister jewelry store easily 
enough. Behind the show windows glit- 
tered a huge array of diamonds and 
watches. He walked into the store. There 
were glass cases the length of the room, 
shelves behind glass, and on every avail- 
able space lay ornaments, fine glassware, 
clocks, delicately tinted crockery—wealth 
enough to send a thousand boys to school. 

A polite salesman spoke to Barry, who 
said, “I have a note for Mr. Feister. I 
would like to see him personally, please.” 
Barry handed the slip of paper to the man. 

“Oh, yes; Professor Berne sent you. 
Come right with me. I’m sure Mr. Feister 
will see you.” 

Barry followed him to the rear of the 
store and up a flight of stairs to a balcony 
that overlooked the salesroom. Barry saw 
two desks, a big safe, and a filing cabinet. 
Before one desk sat a stout man with blue 
eyes and curling black hair. He shook 
hands with Barry. 

“What can I do for you, my boy?” 

“Look at this copper coin, sir.” Barry 
laid the cent on the desk. “Mr. Berne 
thought it might be valuable.” 

Mr. Feister took a magnifying glass out 
of a drawer and carefully studied the bit 
of metal. Then he arose, went to a wash- 
stand in the corner of the room and 
scrubbed the copper with a cleaning pow- 
der and a brush. The cent was still green- 
ish, but the lettering upon it more legible 
when Mr. Feister returned to the desk. 

Barry watched him eagerly. Finally Mr. 
Feister spoke. “Is it your coin?” 

“TI found it on the sidewalk about an 
hour ago.” 

“Well, you’re lucky,” Mr. Feister smiled. 
“It’s a General Washington cent. A per- 
fect specimen is worth about two hundred 
dollars. This one’s corroded. You might 
get less—oh, say a hundred and twenty- 
five to a hundred and fifty dollars. I can 
sell it for you if you like. No commission 
either from a friend of Dr. Berne’s.” 

The jeweler gave Barry the coin. “Thank 
you, sir,” he said, examining the piece 
once more. “About selling it—I’ll speak to 
Mr. Berne first, if you don’t mind.” 

The man smiled, agreeing. “Maybe that’s 
best; but come again anytime. I'll gladly 
help you.” 

Barry turned to leave. “Good-bye, Mr. 
Feister.” 


“Good-bye.” (To be concluded) 
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Who Serve With Christ 


Jesus Selects Promising Men to Prepare to Serve 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 3: 7-19, 31-35. The Sunday School Lesson for February 20 


AS WE THINK of Jesus’ omniscience and 
omnipotence,—knowing all and having all 
power,—we wonder why He allows the 
progress of His work to be so dependent 
on frail, easily-discouraged, persons. 
Surely He could have done it all and bet- 
ter without the handicap of persons so 
prone to faithlessness and indolence and 
dolessness. However, His plan was to work 
through people, to use His followers as 
His agents and workmen. This fact came 
out in His ministry. We think of the twelve 
disciples—eleven of them later commis- 
sioned as apostles—as ordinary men called 
by Jesus and trained by Him to serve in 
His name, to carry on the work He started. 
But this historical fact has been constantly 
repeated, as men and women have heard 
the call of God and have prepared them- 
selves to serve for Him. The service of 
Jesus to the people of His day made Him 
the crowning example of the kind of ser- 
vant all Christians ought to be. The closest 
link, the tie that binds most firmly, to 
Jesus is serving Him, for back of willing, 
effective service there is love and con- 
fidence and conviction and consecration. 


The Greatest Servant 


Down to the Sea of Galilee went Jesus, 
followed by a multitude eager to see and 
hear Him of Whom marvelous reports 
were circulated. His miracles were His 
drawing card, though He did not intend 
it so. But people then, as now, are fas- 
cinated by the mysterious, the marvelous, 
the miraculous. hey did not look back 
of the things He did to discover why He 
did them or who were helped by His 
deeds. Indeed, He was a servant of the 
people in what He taught and wrought, 
but this truth did not impress people. He 
was truly the greatest servant but went 
about doing good, living among the peo- 
ple as one of them. The crowd at the 
shore pressed on Him and at times He 
used a boat as a teacher’s desk; at other 
times he had a boat handy to be used in 
an emergency. What did the people need? 
They needed enlightened minds, quickened 
faith, and cured bodies. In these needs 
Jesus specialized. He served them in ac- 
cordance with their needs. While this 
service was going on, His believing fol- 
lowers were seeing what was expected 
of them. 


Serving With Christ 


This was high honor, a distinction that 
carried heavy responsibility. The fact of 
trusting Him obligated them to do His 
will, to emulate His dealing with people, 
in so far as they could. But Jesus was 
fair. Some of these followers were chosen 
for special training; they were not loaded 
with burdens for which they were not 
ready. So we have the fascinating account 
of the calling of the twelve. They were 
selected with care by Jesus. He saw in 
them more than their neighbors saw. These 
were common men, engaged in ordinary 


work and expecting to spend their years 
in making a living for self and dependents. 
Jesus planned otherwise for them. They 
were to serve with Him, and eventually 
serve for Him, but without His visible 
presence. To be fit for such service they 
must have special training. So He re- 
quired them to enroll in His school, to be 
His pupils. From Him they were to learn 
what to say and what to do, and were to 
receive both authority and power to carry 
on in His name. The secret of this train- 
ing is expressed in the few words, “that 
they should be with him.” Just to be with 
Him to observe Him’ as He served, and to 
receive intimate, vital instruction from 
Him, was a sure way to proficiency in 
serving with Him and for Him. No truth 
is more essential for anyone who seeks 
to serve in Christ’s name than this—to be 
with Him. 


Related to Jesus by Service 


Jesus had blood relatives. His kinfolk 
were known by name. His family mingled 
with the people. Jesus was considered a 
member of a certain family of Nazareth. 
His mother and brothers and sisters felt 
they had a right, even a duty, to interfere 
with His excessive labors and His dan- 
gerous exposure to the determined Phar- 
isees who planned to stop Him. They 
seemed to get the idea that He was crazy. 
He had lost His head over His work. But 
when they went to bring Him home for 
His own good, they were stopped by His 
words. He did not deny their relationship 
to Him, but He declared a higher reiation- 
ship than kinship of blood. He made that 
higher relation to be the result of doing 
“the will of God.” He was among them 


THINK OF THESE 


THE sERVICE of Jesus reaches all of us; 
but only some of us are promising enough 
to be trained by Him for special service. 


Jesus did many kinds of work, but His 
service of supreme value had to do with 
the spiritual. 


Well-trained leaders are to be chosen 
when the Lord’s work is to be done. 


Spiritual kinship with Christ is desir- 
able and attainable. 


We cannot do a spiritual work for Jesus 
unless we know Him spiritually. 


Christians must learn the comradeship 
of working together in Christian service. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 14-20 


Jesus Chooses the Twelve. Mark 3: 7-19. 
The Apostles Choose Helpers. Acts 6: 1-6. 
God Chooses Paul. Acts 9: 10-19. 

Paul’s Helpers. Acts 18: 1-11. 

God’s Family. Mark 3: 31-35. 
. God’s Fellow-workers. I Corinthians 3: 1-9. 
Divine Companionship. Isaiah 55: 6-13. 
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interpreting that will of God; He was do- 
ing the will of God. This was the best 
proof of His close relation to His Father. 
Likewise were His followers to prove their 
close relation to Him by serving in His 
name, by emulating Him in doing God’s 
will. This was something new in teaching; 
it set a new standard for service. It offered 
a new way into the spiritual family in 
which Jesus was the greatest servant. How 
deeply this must have been impressed on 
the twelve whom He had lately called and 
put in training to be servants with Him! 
They had given up much that was dear to 
them. They had, as it were, deliberately 
stepped out of relationship with their fam- 
ilies. Jesus declared for them a new re- 
lationship, a relationship to Him as the 
fruit of their doing God’s will. 


BALANCED APPROVAL 


Wuo are good pupils? Ask their teach- 
ers. Who are good teachers? Ask their 
pupils. Of course there are standards set 
up for measuring pupils and teachers, and 
by these standards even outsiders can de- 
cide whether or not they are good. But 
most of such measurement is remote, cold, 
impersonal, perhaps cruel. In the long run, 
down in years sometime, probably the 
word of a teacher will count for most in 
labeling a pupil as good or not, and pupils 
will testify as to whether a teacher was 
good or not. It is the personal approval 
that comes close to correct measurement. 

There is a teacher-approved pupil. That 
is something to be desired; pupils are urged 
to earn this approval. Having earned it, 
they are exhorted to keep it. Having it 
they treasure it as a precious possession. 
Where there is a mutual understanding, 
where the teacher puts himself into the 
back of what he teaches,—believing it and 
living it,—the pupils acquire a desire to 
stand well with the teacher, to have his 
approval. Many things enter into making 
this approval possible. The teacher has 
many of these things in charge, but not 
all of them. There is much for the pupils 
to share, and for this sharing they need 
encouragement, especially at home. 


There is a pupil-approved teacher. This, 


too, is desirable, and the sincere teacher 
prefers pupil approval to high praise from 
whatever other source. Most teachers, it 
may be assumed, would rather have the 
love and devotion of their pupils than any 
other reward of merit. Medals and 
diplomas showing high rating are valuable 
and appreciated, but none of these can 
take the place of the approval of pupils. 
There may be pride in what others say, 
but there is a deep, lasting joy in what 
the pupils say. 

This does not seem to be too ideal, it is 
worth striving for, and there appears to be 
no barrier to attaining it. True, it might 
be different, for probably there are not as 
many teacher-approved pupils and pupil- 
approved teachers as there might be if this 
spirit of mutual approval were cultivated. 
The school could do much to foster and 
promote this desirable approval. More em- 
phasis could be put on the personal rela- 
tion between pupil and teacher. This em- 
phasis cannot be listed as an item in a 
standard, but it can be considered. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE VALUE OF THE 
LIVING BOOK 


“For the word of God is quick, and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” Hebrews 4: 12. 


THE RATHER jumbled figures of this verse 
and the evident pressure under which it 
was written reveal the earnest effort of 
the writer to express himself. Words 
tumble over each other as he tries to tell 
“The Value of the Living Book.” The 
Word is like a sword, no, sharper than any 
two-edged sword, so keen and searching 
that there is no part of his being it does 
not reach. It reaches down into the very 
depths of the heart and discovers the 
thoughts and intents. 

This is the conclusion of every sincere 
student of the Word. It is not cold type on 
hard paper. It is a living, powerful, search- 
ing, cutting Word. It is the Spirit of God, 
the present Christ, the Guide for life and 
the Hope for death. It is the only rule of 
faith and practice. Without it there can 
be no life eternal. 


In the Pocket 


The Pocket Testament League is non- 
denominational. It does not offer any in- 
terpretation of the Bible truth. It seeks 
to enlist interest in the reading of the New 
Testament believing that the Holy Spirit 
will work through the Word. Those who 
belong to the P. T. L. will carry the Testa- 
ment in pocket or handbag and will read 
it regularly. The Luther League of Amer- 
ica promotes membership in this League 
and offers a pledge card to sign and, where 
desired, recommends a Luther League edi- 
tion of the Testament to carry. The re- 
sults from a vigorous promotion of the 
P. T. L. in our Church cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Bible never grows old. It is a living 
Book and faces living issues. Some of 
those issues we will discuss in the treat- 
ment of this topic. The P. T. L. member 
carries daily the solution to these issues, 
the one light for present-day darkness. 


Humanism 


Humanism is a form of philosophy, but 
we do not use the word technically here. 
Don Quixote is pictured as beating his 
fists against the gates of a temple shouting, 
“Open the gates and let God out to the 
people.” Whatever the implications of this 
picture, there is a truth here that must be 
faced. The world needs a sense of the 
Presence. This Presence is a vital, power- 
ful, influencing factor in every situation. 
God must be recognized and worshiped. 
The part He plays in our daily lives must 
also be recognized. 

Humanism makes man its only God. 
Much history is written as though it was 
entirely the record of the work of men. 
“This is what man has done,” we say as 


we read of some new step ahead in the 
march of progress. We may not be out and 
out atheists, but our conception of God 
is of a force or personality that lies far in 
the background, aloof from the arena of 
man’s struggle. This subtle atheism per- 
vades thinking today. But it faces an un- 
compromising opponent in the living Word. 
Here God is pictured as present and at 
work. This is what the late Stanley Bald- 
win meant when he spoke of the Bible as 
“high explosive” and insisted that “every 
forward movement in modern history 
sprang from a flashing idea struck from the 
fire of Holy Scripture.” That little volume 
which you may carry with you wherever 
you go, holds within its covers the source 
of power for every step toward human 
brotherhood and understanding. Men may 
count God out, but God is here. 


Arrogance 


The spirit of selfishness and arrogance is 
abroad in the land. It influences the pol- 
icies of nations and it dominates the 
plans of men. It is full of ill will and is 
leading civilization to destroy itself by its 
own passions. “Look out for number one” 
is the terse statement of its principles. If 
it rules a nation, it takes the land of others, 
justifying itself by its own need for ex- 
pansion. Or it drives out a race creating 
a pagan religion to justify its Jew-baiting. 
Or it eliminates a class, appropriating its 
possessions and rights. In every case where 
arrogance and self-interest rule, the Bible 
must be eliminated, too. 

Hatred and suspicion are not wanting in 
American life. There has been ‘vastly too 
much “name-calling” in political life. It 
may be that unthinking voters can be 
marshalled into line for the sake of an 
election by inflaming tempers and cul- 
tivating fears, but let no man quote the 
Book when he is setting labor against 
capital, rich against poor, south against 
north, east against west, or any man 
against his neighbor! This Living Word 
which we carry with us preaches a doc- 
trine of love and gentleness, and forgive- 
ness, and sympathetic understanding. 


Confusion 


There used to be a popular song running 
like this: “We don’t know where we’re 
going but we’re on our way.” In nine 
words Dr. Hugh Thomsen Kerr has ex- 
pressed the present confused situation— 
“With all our education we are in a fog.” 
There is no field of thought that is free of 
bewilderment today. The scientist feels 
himself on the very edge of such revolu- 
tionary discoveries that it may be neces- 
sary to change the whole foundation of our 
human knowledge in a decade. The states- 
man is seeing principles of government 
questioned that he supposed were forever 
established. The economist is seeing his 
planned economy falter and fail without 
knowing why. The lover of peace is seeing 
the destruction of war at a time when the 
victory of peace seemed most certain. The 


common man is fearful and depressed as 
he faces a future he cannot fathom. Con- 
fusion and bewilderment are all about. 
But in this little pocket testament is the 
key to all this puzzled thinking. Here is 
a unity in Christ Jesus that our world 
needs for its unity. The Bible stands at 
the center of the understanding of life. 


Disillusionment 


Quoting from Dr. Kerr once more, “The 
world is a sad world. Literature is sad. 
Philosophy is sad. Psychology is sad. 
Economics is sad. Wall Street is sad. The 
farmers are sad. Socialism is sad. Karl 
Marx is sad. We have lost something of 
the radiancy, the expectancy, the enthu- 
siasm of youth.” Certainly out of the con- 
fused thinking of our day nothing else 
could be expected. So many promises have 
been made to man that could never be 
realized. Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
all have been led into their present tribula- 
tion because they have believed the voices 
of human leaders too well. In America 
tried principles of thrift and industry and 
morality have been thrown aside for the 
mirage of a workless, spendthrift, passion- 
filled Paradise. What wonder there is 
world-wide disillusionment and a conse- 
quent depression of the spirit that is far 
more deadly than any economic recession! 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway; again I say 
rejoice.” This is the happy note of the 
Pocket Testament. There is a Providence, 
a Father in heaven, Who is active in His 
mastery of the affairs of men. His per- 
sonal interest in each one of us is en- 
shrined in Christ. This Book will help us 
to live above the circumstances of this 
life. It will lead us to the practice of hu- 
man brotherhood, each of us. It will lead 
to the struggle toward the Christlike life. 


The Book Everybody Needs 


This Book is the world’s greatest present 
need. God works through this Book in 
human hearts. God finds His rightful place 
in human life in this Book. The good will 
of God here combats the arrogance, the 
selfishness, the bad temper that all about 
us destroy man’s feeble efforts at brother- 
hood. The confusion in which men live 
finds its solution here in the great central 
purpose of God in the redemption He has 
offered to every man. Christ is the Light 
that pierces through the fog of man’s be- 
wilderment, and Christ is the living Word. 
In this Book is the spring of gladness, a 
nourishment of the spirit that keeps man 
happy even in the midst of depressing cir- 
cumstances. Here, too, is the power for 
a better personal and social life. Yes, this 
is the Book that everybody needs. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 27. 
This meeting should be used for promoting 
the P. T. L. Secure helps from Luther 
League Headquarters, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Next week’s topic, 
“Looking Unto Jesus—The Reasonableness 
of His Teaching.” 
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‘BOOK SREVIEWS 


I Believe in the Church 


Confessions and Convictions. By Conrad 
Bergendoff. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. 1937. Pages 144. Price, 
$1.00. 


Dr. Bergendoff is a real scholar and a 
real Christian. His book is intended and 
will act as a balance wheel for the days 
of confusion in which we find ourselves. 
He reminds us that the present-day re- 
lationship of church and state in much of 
the world is as it was in the apostolic age 
and that therefore our challenge is very 
similar. The book consists of six lectures. 

In the first lecture on “The Church and 
Social Change” our attention is called to 
the dynamic character of physics—“matter 
in motion—one moving thing related to an- 
other moving thing.” This is made to ap- 
ply likewise to the home, the church and 
the state. The order of the day is to at- 
tack present systems and experiment with 
new ones. Strange as it may sound, the 
church itself has never been altogether 
satisfied with the status quo from the days 
of Paul to our own. Criticism of society 
must be “determined by what we believe 
society ought to be.” Today’s realism deals 
more largely with figures than with “hu- 
man elements and traits.” Five-sixths of 
today’s crimes are violations of three 
Mosaic commandments. Paul says what 
Christ would have us know, that we 
“really do not understand how wrong our 
wrongs are.” The church really must be 
the promoter of a better and deeper social 
change that non-Christians advocate. The 
how of life depends on its why. We need 
new homes and new congregations. 


The second lecture deals logically with 
“The Kingship of Christ in the Christian 
Church.” The church grows out of this 
acknowledgment. “The present generation 
does not take seriously the fact that Jesus 
Christ is King.” Recent emphasis has been 
on the kingdom of God rather than on the 
God of the kingdom. The Church is itself 
a society fashioned about Christ. 

The third lecture is of special importance 
to students as they step from our colleges 
into our seminaries. It is an interrogation 
“Theology or Sociology.” The catalogues 
of our seminaries indicate that “theology 
is in process of shifting its emphasis from 
a Biblical and doctrinal center to a soci- 
ological one.” This is true also in theories 
advocated by Wallis in his “God and the 
Social Process” as far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned and Dibelius and others 
in their writings on “From Tradition to 
Gospel” or “Form Criticism.” The concept 
of God is something more than the result 
of a social process as certain modern lib- 
erals would have us believe. We must re- 
assert the historical and eternal validity 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

All that has been said so far drives the 
author a step further in his fourth chap- 
ter on “Reason and the Confession of the 
Lutheran Church.” In it the writer dis- 
claims “any attempt to reconcile the posi- 
tion of the Church and the cultural ideals 
of our times.” 

Christianity challenges reason’s suprem- 


acy and its power to rule. “The Confes- 
sions witness to the decisive authority of 
Christ, the Word of God.” That is what 
has kept them alive amid external changes 
of a radical character. They posit faith 
in Christ as essential. Faith is not blind, 
but is the sight which Christ gives. The 
Confessions are not sub- but super-rational. 
Confessions of defeat are other than con- 
fessions of sin. The Confessions cannot be 
used to convince doubters of today. They 
simply clarify our position for ourselves. 
The chapter interprets the modern use of 
the Bible and of religion. The question 
resolves itself into the reconstruction of 
modern culture rather than our theology. 

The two final addresses deal specifically 
with the problem of Christian Education 
as related to what has gone before. In 
“The Christian College and the Modern 
State” we are reminded of an even greater 
uncertainty between the Christian college’s 
relationship to modern culture and the 
state than that of the Church. It is the 
question of a conflict with political rather 
than natural science today. The church 
does not dominate the church college to- 
day. Today education is the prerogative 
of the state, and modern education is the 
state’s greatest ally. “Modern nationalism 
is but a variant of Roman imperialism.” We 
must distinguish between the state and the 
government. The former sometimes uses 
the latter. “The Christian college does 
most for American citizenship when it re- 
mains true to the purpose for which it 
exists, namely, the interpretation of all 
knowledge in the light of the Word of 
God.” ... “The task of the Christian col- 
lege is to produce a type of student who 
is definitely Christian in his faith and in 
his life.” 

In “The Faith of Augustana” the author’s 
inaugural address as president of Augus- 
tana College and Seminary we are told 
that “man does not live by science alone.” 
Art and music and literature join religion 
in this proclamation. A liberal education 
does not exclude science but includes other 
things. Christian faith is something more 
than rationalism on the one hand or mys- 
ticism on the other. “Christian education 
must reveal Christ.” 

E. P. PFATTEICHER. 


A Conference With God 


By Paul Lindemann. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 1937. 
Pages 307. Price, $1.50. 


Fourth Lutheran Hour 


By Walter A. Maier, Ph.D. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1937. 
Pages 357. Price, $1.50. 


These two volumes of sermons were 
prepared by Lutheran preachers and pub- 
lished by Lutheran Publication Houses. 
The first volume includes twenty-four ser- 
mons which were preached in the regular 
course of duty by the pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Redeemer, St. Paul, 
Minn. The second volume presents the 
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Fourth Series of twenty-nine Radio Ser- 
mons delivered by the professor of Old 
Testament at Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo. 

The sermons in both volumes are based 
on free texts, are Scriptural and conser- 
vative, and are adapted to the conditions 
and spiritual problems of individual souls 
in the present disturbed times. They are 
filled with timely references and applica- 
tions, and give examples of the way the 
preacher addresses the congregation of to- 
day. These sermons are especially marked 
by an evangelical warmth and appeal and 
present the Gospel of our Saviour with a 
directness, an urgency, and a winsomeness 
that make them compelling. Thus we may 
see how to restore safely the lost note of 
evangelical appeal which is essential in 
bringing souls into a vital relationship with 
God through Christ. The message of the 
Gospel is expressed in plain and striking 
language, thus making a strong popular 
impression. Here, then, are examples of 
good and timely preaching. 

M. L. Srirewatr. 


Sermons from the Miracles 


By Dr. Clovis G. Chappell. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 224. Price, 
$1.50. 


Many sermons lose much by being read 
and not heard. These sermons carry charm 
and value for the reader, as they must 
have done for the hearer. They are based 
on truths picked from the miracles, con- 
sidered in the setting of the miracles, il- 
lustrated by living examples, and force- 
fully applied to Christians today. These 
sermons are not expositions, not critical 
studies, not detailed examinations of 
orientalisms, not explanation or defense 
of miracles in general or any miracle in 
particular, but the buried truth is uncov- 
ered, and its richness explored and fitted 
to life as we know it now. The author’s. 
style is simple, strong, direct, delightful;. 
his message spiritual and Scriptural. 

D. Burt SMITH. 


The Magnetic Master 


Compiled by Alfred L. Murray. Zon-- 
dervan Publishing House. 1937. Pages 159.. 


Price, $1.50. 


The compiler is the chairman of the- 


Pennsylvania Baptist Commission on 


Evangelism and offers as his excuse for- 
such a compilation, his desire to know: 


what his brethren in the South were 


preaching. Having received a number of’ 


contributions from Southern Baptist 
preachers he felt them worthy of per- 


manent place in such a volume. There is. 


a fervor about these sermons one would 
like to find in more Lutheran preaching. 
The typical Reformed viewpoint is every- 
where evident and some of the sermons 
are tinged with legalism. But there is no 
doubt that these preachers love Christ 


and love men and seek with all their - 


hearts to bring men to Christ. It is both 


a good discipline and an inspiration to» 
interesting cross-section of _ 


read this 
Southern Baptist preaching. 
Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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FrRoM THE University 
of California at Berk- 
eley, the University of 
California at Los 
Angeles, the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the junior 
colleges at Glendale 
| and Pasadena, Lu- 

theran students will gather at San Diego, 
February 18-20, for the Pacific Southwest 
- Regional Conference of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America. 

Dr. J. P. Beasom of Glendale will ad- 
dress the conference on its theme, “Lu- 
»theran Youth Action,’ and Miss Hortense 
‘C. Hage of Minneapolis, Minn., Acting 
' Student Secretary for the American Lu- 
theran Conference, will lead Bible study 
hours. Student forums will be advised by 
student pastors within the region. 

The Lutheran Student Association of 
| San Diego State College is host to the con- 
_ ference, which is being arranged by the 
following Regional officers: President, 
Ruth Anderson, Van Nuys; vice-president, 
Richard Vordale, San Diego; secretary, 
Clara Anderson, Van Nuys; treasurer, 
Walter Nelson, Berkeley. Regional ad- 
visers are Dr. Earnest Trabert of Berkeley 
and Mrs. Muriel Bixby Clark of Los 
» Angeles. 


Midwest Region Convenes at 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Lutheran students at the University of 
Kansas were hosts to the Midwest Regional 
Conference when Lutheran students from 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.; Ne- 
braska University, Lincoln; Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; and Midland College, 
Fremont, met at Lawrence, Kan. 

Conference leaders were Dr. Andreas 
_ Bard, Dr. Mary E. Markley, Dr. Jens P. 

Jensen, Mrs. Carter Harrison, and the Rev. 
| OH A. Puls. 

In charge of the conference were the 
regional president, Melvin Ostlin of Beth- 
any College; vice-president, Omar G. Voss 
- of Kansas University; secretary, Evelyn 
Carlson of Nebraska University; and treas- 
urer, Doris Quarnstrom of Bethany Col- 
lege. 


Land O’Lakes Region Holds 
Largest Conference 


Thirty-one schools were represented by 
approximately four hundred Lutheran 
students when the Land O’Lakes Regional 
Conference was entertained by the Lu- 


theran Student Association at Stout In- - 


stitute, Menomonie, Wis. 

University of Minnesota, University of 
Wisconsin, Iowa State College, St. Olaf 
College, Gustavus Adolphus, Luther Col- 
lege, Wartburg College; Teachers’ Colleges 
at Winona, La Crosse, St. Cloud, Mankato, 
Stevens Point, Cedar Falls, River Falls, 
Duluth, Whitewater, Eau Claire, and Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Augsburg College, Carle- 
ton College, Waldorf College; Luther Sem- 
inary and Wartburg Seminary; Deaconess 
Hospital and Fairview Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, and Kohler School of Nursing, 
Rochester; MacPhail School of Music and 
Miss Wood’s Kindergarten School, Minne- 
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apolis; Wisconsin Business University, 
Duluth Junior College and the host school, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie. 

Dr. Victor R. Pearson of Augustana Sem- 
inary, the Rev. Alvin N. Rogness of Ames, 
the Rev. Karl J. Wilhelmsen of Racine, 
and Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, 
D. C., were the speakers. Other leaders 
included President E. J. Braulick of Wart- 
burg College, the Rev. S. O. Shafland of 
St. Cloud, the Rev. A. G. Hanson of Roch- 
ester, Dr. J. C. K. Preus of Minneapolis, 
the Rev. Harold N. Stoffel of La Crosse, 
and Miss Hortense C. Hage, Acting Stu- 
dent Secretary of the American Lutheran 
Conference. 

John Gebuhr of Iowa State College is 
president of the region; Carol Oleson of 
Mankato State Teachers’ College is vice- 
president; Arnold Carlson of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, treasurer; Alice West- 
man of Marquette, Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ College, secretary; and Eugene Lesch- 
ensky of Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, 
alumni secretary. 


University of Chicago is Scene of 
Hub Region Conference 


Dr. Paul E. Scherer of New York City; 
Dr. B. M. Christensen of Augsburg Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis; Dr. Mary E. Markley 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss Edith Eykamp 
of Andhra Christian College in India; and 
Dr. Thornton W. Merriam, director of 
Northwestern University Board of Re- 
ligion, were leaders at the Hub Region 
Lutheran Student Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Harry Victorson of Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill., is president. 


Pacific Northwest Region Meets 
at Pullman 


University of Washington, University of 
Idaho, University of Oregon, Pacific Lu- 
theran College, Oregon State College, 
Lewiston Normal, Willamette University, 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
at Cheney, Western Washington College of 
Education at Bellingham, Oregon State 
Normal, and College of Puget Sound Lu- 
theran students were guests of the Wash- 
ington State College Lutheran Association 
at Pullman, Washington, during the Pacific 
Northwest Region LSAA Conference. 

The Rey. Paul E. Biersted of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Miss Hortense C. Hage, Acting 
Student Secretary of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, were guest speakers. 

Arranging the conference were Roland 
Swanson, regional president; John Luvaas, 
vice-president; Ruth Haugland and Rhoda 
Hokenstad, secretaries; and John Nelson, 
treasurer. Advisers of the region are the 
Rev. Werner J. Fritz, Pullman, Wash.; the 
Rev. Arthur L. Swenson, Moscow, Idaho; 
and Dr. William Schoeler, Corvallis, Ore. 


Beware of thinking about your life with 
Christ as an endurance. It is an attaining. 
It is positive, not negative; active not pas- 
sive. It is the gift of God; but it is also 
something to be developed by effort and 
contest.—Bolton Jones. 
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A Special Lenten Devotional Manual 
for General Distribution throughout 
Our Congregations for Use during Lent 


KEEPING LENT 


Daily Devotions for Lent—1938 
By JOHN HENRY HARMS 


Taxceping Lent 


DAILY 
DEVOTIONS 
for 
LENT, 1938 
iy 

By 

Jou 


Honey 
Haros 


A handy little manual that provides a 
brief devotional study for each day of the 
Lenten season. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated 
Scripture lesson of which one verse is 
printed and to which the meditation is re- 
lated, concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Congregations not providing our devo- 
tional monthly, “Light for Today,” for their 
members will do well to secure a copy of 
this special Lenten devotional manual for 
each family. Its low price makes this easy. 
The brevity and readableness of its daily 
portion invites its constant use throughout 
the season even on the part of those not 
ordinarily given to devotional activity. 

Present users of our devotional monthly 
who plan to give an additional period to 
their devotions during Lent will find “Keep- 
ing Lent” an admirable supplement to “Light 
for Today.” 

Size, 314 x 5% inches. 40 pages, with self- 
cover. Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


Another “Elective” for Young People 


THE MINOR PROPHETS 
AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


This “Elective” will help the student to 
know and understand the message of the 
“Minor Prophets” of the Old Testament; to 
ascertain the permanent values in these 
prophecies; to see these values in their rela- 
tion to modern life, personal and social; and 
to apply discovered permanent truths and 
values to life today, particularly in their 
own personal and group life. 

Each chapter has a number of introduc- 
tory paragraphs giving the general setting 
and spirit of the prophet and his prophecies. 
Then there is a study of the prophetic book 
itself, section by section being discussed. 
The notes are full and very helpful. ‘‘Ques- 
tions for Group Discussion” will be a great 
aid in getting additional enlightenment on 
difficult problems both of the book itself 
and of modern times. A careful personal 
study of the whole lesson and the group 
discussion will lead to activity by the stu- 
dent and by the group. Then will the aim 
of the book be attained. 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION is a complete 
textbook, giving helpful explanations for the 
student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

THE LEADER’S EDITION is the textbook 
plus most practical suggestions and helps 
for the conduct of the sessions. Price, 30 
cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
By the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


Kansas, the center of the United States, 
and its adjacent territory, has had a very 
mild winter. Instead of the ice sheet that 
has plagued man and beast over long 
periods for the last few winters, there has 
been much welcome sunlight, and some 
balmy “shirt-sleeve” days and nights. 
However, lack of moisture has worried 
farmers, the lack being as much as six 
inches below normal for 1937, and six feet 
below normal for a period of several years. 
Wells are drying up in many areas. The 
economic well-being of manufacturing 
center and farm alike is tied up with a 
prayed-for abundance of spring moisture, 
which could bring the wheat stems out of 
hibernation and soften the subsoil for corn 
planting. Our churches in the Middle West 
are barometers of the economic situation. 
Church attendance and financial support 
depend greatly upon whether the granary 
is to overflow or be meager. Not a few 
congregations have discovered that God's 
blessing has been most abundant where 
trust in Him has replaced trust in num- 
bers, either of dollars or people. If the 
church in the Middle West has seemed to 
stand still, it is because an inventory has 
been necessary in order to gather together 
latent forces for an advance. The greatest 
single sign of the new forward movement 
is the response accorded the Promotional 
Plan. Another sign is the increased use of 
material provided by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for the Every Member 
Canvass. The Anniversary Appeal for Mis- 
sions is being talked and prayed. The 
Lutheran Church in the Middle West is 
beginning to “look up.” . 

The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States has keyed in with the Anniversary 
Appeal through the appointment by its 
president, the Rev. Charles Puls, of the 
special Appeal Committee. Members are 
Dr. W. E. Wheeler, Atchison; the Rev. 
H. J. McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo.; the Rev. 
E. R. Harrison. Greenleaf; A. T. Olson, 
Lawrence; and L. T. Bauerle, Wichita, all 
members of the synodical Committee on 
Home Missions. In addition, Dr. C. N. 
Swihart, Oklahoma City, Okla., will direct 
activities in personal evangelism, and the 
Rev. George Whittecar, editor of The 
Kansas Synod Lutheran, will be in charge 
of publicity. The president of synod is a 
member ex-officio. 


Death of Mrs. Gilmer 


The synod was sorrowed the first of the 
year by the death of Mrs. Max Gilmer, 
wife of the pastor of the New Cambria 
Parish. Mrs. Gilmer was taken ill very 
suddenly Sunday evening, January 2, and 
passed away in a few hours. She was 
twenty years of age at the time of her 
death. Mr. Gilmer and she were married 
in 1935, soon after he had been graduated 
from the Western Theological Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr. Mrs. Gilmer, a lifetime 
resident of New Cambria, was a talented 
musician, and was organist for the two 
congregations of the parish. Services were 
held in Peace Church, New Cambria, Jan- 
uary 24, with B. R. Lantz, D.D., Salina, 
preaching the sermon. Others who brought 
brief messages during the service were the 
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Rev. G. L. Search, Glasco, president of 
the Western Conference, representing 
synod; Fuller Bergstresser, D.D., Abilene; 
the Rev. G. K. Mykland, Chapman; the 
Rev. G. R. Whittecar, Beloit; and the Rev. 
E. R. Harrison, Greenleaf. She is survived 
by her husband, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Gillman, and one brother, Karl, all 
of New Cambria. 


The Rev. Sherman Frederick, pastor of 
Bethlehem Church, Wakeeney, resigned 
December 1, in order to accept a call to 
the Homer-Hubbard Parish in the Ne- 
braska Synod. Mr. Frederick has been 
pastor at Wakeeney since his graduation 
from Western Theological Seminary in 
1936. Word has also been received of the 
forthcoming resignation and retirement 
from the active ministry of the Rev. C. N. 
Swihart, pastor of First Church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to become effective after the 
meeting of synod in that church this 
spring. 


As part of the effort to increase sub- 
scribers to THE LUTHERAN, the president of 
synod mailed out with his recent news 
bulletin the names of members of con- 
gregations who were receiving the paper. 
Revelations were in some cases em- 
barrassing and in all cases informative. 


Valuable Laymen 


Laymen of the Kansas Synod do not 
confine their activities to the round of 
mere existence. This is true of Christian 
Kopp, Kansas City, Kan., a charter mem- 
ber of Trinity congregation, pastored by 
the Rev. H. Brent Schaeffer. Mr. Kopp 
was signally honored January 20 as one 
of two Boy Scout leaders in the Kaw area 
to receive the annual Silver Beaver award, 
mark of distinguished service to scouting. 
Mr. Kopp for twelve years has been ac- 
tively associated with scout work. For ten 
years he has been chairman of the Camp 
Theodore Naish development committee. 
This boys’ camp is a 150-acre tract with 
a set-up that makes it one of the finest 
in the Middle West, and serves especially 
eleven counties of eastern Kansas. Paul 
N. Campbell, council executive, says: “It 
is a pleasure to say what we think of Mr. 
Kopp and his contribution to the Boy 
Scout movement in this community and 
in the Kaw council. He has given unstint- 
ingly and untiringly of his time, talents 
and money toward the improvement of 
Camp Naish. In addition, Mr. Kopp was 
instrumental in the organization of Troop 
38, sponsored in his own church. Through 
his support and encouragement, this has 
become one of the outstanding troops in 
the council.” Mr. Kopp has devoted him- 
self to his church, being president of the 
church council. As his pastor says, “He 
freely and gladly declares that, with him, 
his church is first, and his interest and 
activity bear out his assertion.” In the 
business field, he has owned bakeries in 
and around Kansas City since 1890, now 
being connected with the large Consumers 
Bread Company, and holding the vice- 
presidency of the Victory State Bank of 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Herman Gnatkowski of Glasco was pre- 
sented a gold cross watch charm by his 
congregation in appreciation of twenty 
years of service as sexton of St. Paul’s, 
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the Rev. G. L. Search pastor. Mr. Gnat- 
kowski is seventy-five years of age, was 
elected deacon in 1912, served as secretary 
to the congregation until 1921, and has 
been sexton and janitor since 1917. His 
parents and a sister were charter members 
of the sixty-year-old congregation. His 
sister is still living. When his resignation 
was given the council, it was unanimously 
voted to request his retention of the duties 
of sexton, since, as his pastor puts it, “We 
have grown so used to depending upon him 
to see that things are in order.” 

Pastors accustomed to gathering, as best 
they could, matter for the parochial re- 
ports, were this year pleasantly surprised 
at the contents of a letter sent out by the 
new statistical secretary of synod, Wayne 
Easterday of Topeka. With the parochial 
blanks were mimeographed forms designed 
to collect just the right information from 
each different auxiliary organization of the 
congregation. Included also was a graph 
of the congregation’s response to appoint- 
ment needs for the five years preceding 
1938. Another innovation was the request 
that pastors report to Mr. Easterday every 
two months the attendances at church 
school and morning worship. 


Miscellaneous 


Two special visitations have occurred 
within the confines of synod during the 
month of January. Miss Mae Rohlfs, R.N., 
missionary on furlough from the hospital 
at Tsingtao, China, has been visiting all 
congregations in behalf of the Epiphany 
Appeal for China missions. Her itinerary, 
beginning January 2, in Kansas City, Mo., 
terminated in Salina, February 11. Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, field secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, made a cir- 
cuit of ten stops, beginning at St. Joseph, 
Mo., January 6, and ending at Fort Smith, 
Ark., January 14. The ten places on his 
itinerary were located so that representa- 
tives of nearby congregations might confer 
with him centrally. 


According to the Kansas Synod Lutheran, 
four churches which from year to year 
consistently qualify for places on the ap- 
portionment honor roll by reason of their 
paying the benevolence in full, again lead 
the synod by reaching or exceeding their 
goals by December 31, 1937. They are: 
St. Paul’s, Greenleaf; Children’s Memo- 
rial, Kansas City, Mo.; First, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; and First, Tulsa, Okla. Five other 
churches are within a short distance of 
full payment: St. Paul’s, Wichita; Trinity, 
Hays; St. Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo.; St. 
Mark’s, Atchison; and St. Mark’s, Emporia. 


The treasurer’s books closed January 15. 


The Lutheran Student Association at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, enter- 
tained the Midwest Region L. S. A. at its 
annual conference in November. On Mis- 
sionary Night the local association par- 
took of a buffet supper prepared by two 
of the boys. The president of the local 
missionary society was invited to take part 
in the program, which had as main speaker 
Miss Naomi Light, who for six years taught 
in a college in India. Active sponsors of 
the association are Mrs. N. K. Jensen, 
president of the synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and Mr. Jensen and Miss 
Mary Larson, professors in the university. 
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\ State Brotherhood progress centers this 
_ year around a set of eleven objectives 
adopted at the last convention, embracing 
- activities of local, state and national Broth- 
- erhoods. Brotherhood week was part of 
the program of many congregations begin- 
ning January 16, with men’s rallies and 
services the order of the week. The Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Bendena, and Lancaster 
churches held a Christmas party at Atchi- 
son under the auspices of the Atchison 
group on December 28. The Lawrence 
- Brotherhood entertained the Valley Falls 
“men in November at a fine supper, at 
which time Prof. James Melvin of the 
University of Kansas spoke on “Luther 
and the Reformation.” 


_ The many activities of the president of 
‘synod, the Rev. Charles Puls, are difficult 
to tabulate. However, among his recent 
tasks is that of taking part in the confer- 
ence at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 25, to 
plan the Preaching Mission to be con- 
- ducted by the Board of American Missions 
. as part of the Anniversary Appeal. He 
- will’ be one of the speakers. His own 
church recently put on a “Roll Call 
Month,” the purpose of which was to dis- 
cover how those on the church roll were 
actively supporting Sunday services. A 
large bulletin board in the vestibule was 
marked as members entered the church 
building. The Delphine Circle “ran” the 
, scoreboard. ‘ 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


ONCE MoRE, in all fairness, I must write 
about the weather. A story about our 
Western cold is going the rounds of the 
Canadian press. A traveler to ‘one of our 
northern cities had to put in some hours at 
_ a railroad junction and took a room in the 

local hotel. Being roused out of sleep by 
the conductor’s call he was seen rushing to 
the station carrying a white porcelain 
water pitcher in his hand. “Where,” de- 
manded the night clerk, “do you think you 
are going with our water jug?” “I don’t 
want your water jug,” indignantly mum- 
bled the guest, “but my teeth are frozen 
tight inside it.” The story is not fair to the 
weather we have had since the New Year 
opened, for no weather could have been 
more moderate, more beautiful, and more 
completely enjoyable than that which we 
have had for four weeks without a break. 
Two weeks ago we had a six-inch snowfall 
of the fluffiest and purest snow that I have 
ever seen. Last week we had an accumula- 
tion of hoar frost that covered every twig 
on the landscape to a thickness of more 
than an inch. For two days the loveliness 
remained. There was no breath of wind to 
disturb it. When finally the gentlest breeze 
did come, the air was filled with delicate 
forms that baffle my powers of description. 
Surely, “He giveth snow like wool: he 
seattereth the hoar frost like ashes.” A 
freak winter folks here call this season! 
How different from the January of a year 
ago! Farmers are filled with hope for the 
coming summer. More snow, and evenly 
distributed, must bring welcome moisture 
to the soil. The mildness in the meantime 
lessens the fuel costs. God is good. 
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Cynics Err 

And man is better than we often picture 
him. Let those who are so prone to find 
fault wtih the Church do a little fair- 
minded thinking and they may modify 
their criticisms. The would-be cynic should 
rest his eyes for a while on what the 
Church has done for the drouth-stricken 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta during 
recent months. Practically every congre- 
gation in the Canada Synod has sent boxes 
of supplies. The Nova Scotia Synod has 
done nobly. From many parts of the 
United States boxes of serviceable material 
have come. Altogether about fifteen tons 
of clothing have been distributed from 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Edmonton— 
about two-thirds of it being handled at 
Saskatoon under the direction of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Magnus. The Church has 
rung true, and we have grounds for 
thanksgiving and happiness. Who was it 
said the Lutheran Church contents itself 
with preaching the “true doctrine” and is 
indifferent to the practical needs of hu- 
manity? I know of no finer example any- 
where of works that proceed from faith 
in the spirit of brotherly love. The Lu- 
theran Church teaches: “So serve Jesus 
that others may see Jesus in us; so serve 
Jesus that we may see Jesus in everybody 
else.” 

Yes indeed, the Christian Church, without 
regard to denomination, has given a most 
reassuring practical testimony to the worth 
of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The other day I received a parcel by mail 
from a city in the United States. It con- 
tained a beautiful ladies’ coat with fur 
collar. An accompanying letter suggested 
the wishes of the giver regarding it. Two 
days later a lady from one of the remotest 
parishes came to our home looking for 
lodging while her mortally sick son was 
being examined in a hospital clinic. She 
was much in need of a coat. The one we 
had just received fitted her as though made 
to order. The reader can imagine the rest. 
Surely through His believing servants God 
had “prevented” her with His goodness. 
Just an illustration, but it does my heart 
good. Hundreds of others in still greater 
need have had angels of mercy minister 
to them. And, you Christian givers, is it 
not even more blessed to give? Is it not 
good to be alive and have a share in the 
blessings of Christian service? 


Unity Still Absent 


The local press occasioned an interesting 
religious flurry a week ago by reporting 
with a full-page headline what it seemed 
to regard as a controversial finding on 
fundamental doctrines of the Church by a 
commission of the Church of England. A 
number of the pastors and professors of 
Saskatoon were invited to offer comments, 
and several did. The statements varied 
much. After having almost persuaded my- 
self from reading of the great Oxford 
Conference that the leading Protestant 
churches were returning to a united wit- 
ness regarding the truths of salvation I 
was considerably shocked at the divergence 
in confession of men who were not under 
the constraints of a conference atmos- 
phere. I fear there are still many diver- 
gences in the pulpit, school, and press 
creeds of Christendom. There is still need 
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of steadfastness within our own Church 
that we may offer faithful witness. The 
day following the flurry of which I have 
written the Canada Conference of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church had a new pres- 
ident installed in Zion Church, Saskatoon. 
Dr. Aasgaard performed the act of instal- 
lation. The event was interesting, refresh- 
ing and impressive. The Norwegian breth- 
ren feel the need of Canadian-trained men 
for their far-flung Canadian field. Their 
work, as is that of the Augustana Synod 
in Canada, is rapidly becoming English. 
Not a word of Norwegian was used at the 
installation service. The genius of Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism can be as truly ex- 
pressed in English as in any other lan- 
guage and our Church must accept its 
share of the task of evangelizing the un- 
churched through such means as circum- 
stances shall intimate to be most effective. 
We must learn wisdom from the blunders 
of our past history. I am interested in 
the efforts of the new president of the 
University of Saskatchewan to have the 
religious life of the students strengthened. 
In numerous public addresses he has called 
attention to the need of a positive faith 
in God. We, who are not limited in free- 
dom of profession by obligations to groups 
of differing faiths, may well find in the 
president’s statements much encourage- 
ment in the maintenance of the truth with- 
out regard to fear or favor. 


OF FAR-REACHING POS. 
SIBILITIES 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Whereas the question of the timeliness 
of establishing the episcopacy in the Lu- 
theran Church in America and related 
questions of Church polity are matters of 
common interest and 

“Whereas the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil recognizes the importance of these ques- 
tions to the Lutheran Church, but has no 
mandate from its co-operating bodies to 
take the matter under consideration. 

“Be It Resolved that the National Lu- 
theran Council appreciates the desirability 
of the consideration of these questions in 
joint meetings of committees appointed by 
the co-operating bodies for this purpose.” 


Lutherans of Detroit offered hearty hos- 
pitality to all the visiting commissioners. 
Wednesday evening, January 26, members 
of the Council were honored during a ban- 
quet at Salem Lutheran Church of which 
the Rev. Norman A. Menter is pastor. The 
speaker on that occasion was Dr. Burgess, 
who addressed the banquet gathering on 
the subject, “Up and Coming Lutherans.” 
He called attention to the history of the 
Lutheran Church, emphasizing the gradual 
tendency toward greater co-operation and 
unity among Lutherans in America. 


LET THE DAWN of morning be to you as 
the beginning of life, and every setting 
sun be to you as its close; then let every 
one of those short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for 
others, some goodly strength or knowledge 
gained for yourself—John Ruskin. 
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INDIA INKLINGS 
By the Rev. Luther W. Slifer, Guntur 


Guntur, South India, 
January 12, 1938. 
Iv 1s NEARLY the middle of January and 
Christmas is almost over. The festival 
lasts a long while in India. It begins a 
week before December 25 and lasts far 
into January. The reason for this is that 
the observance of the festival is confined 
almost entirely to the congregation or 
school and is not as yet very much ob- 
served in the homes of our people. At the 
congregational observance the people are 
always glad to have the missionary and 
his family or the zenana missionary pres- 
ent for the gala occasion. Therefore fes- 
tivals are arranged on different days in 
many villages. Even so it is possible for 
the missionary to attend at this season 
only a small number of the hundred to 
hundred fifty villages that may be in his 
charge. In addition we sometimes feel that 
the missionary is given too prominent a 
part in the Christ-child’s festival. So dur- 
ing the past few years many of us have 
been urging the villages to observe their 
festivals on the twenty-fifth even though 
it means that the missionary, and in many 
cases the pastor, too, cannot be present. 
We are glad to see that more and more 
they are doing this; we feel that their 
willingness is an indication that our con- 
gregations are coming to adulthood in their 
Christian life and consider that it is one 
more little advance step towards the time 
when the congregation will perform its 
proper functions without the constant 
presence and pressure of the missionary. 
We feel, too, that there is a gradual growth 
in the appreciation of the meaning of 
Christmas with an accompanying deepen- 
ing of the spirit of worship in the service 
and an elimination of the more crude ele- 
ments of entertainment and _ buffoonery 
which it seems must always find place on 
festival occasions—even deeply religious 
ones—in this land of India. 


Missionary Families 


The missionary children had their usual 
Christmas program this year at Tenali on 
the twenty-third, afternoon and evening. 
By train and automobile we gathered and 
greeted one another in the spirit of the 
joyful season. The shouts of the children 
as they met schoolmates and friends whom 
they had not seen for some time made us 
all a little younger. While the final prepa- 
rations were made, some of us gathered at 
Dr. Dunkelberger’s fine tennis court and 
paired off in various ways trying to beat 
the representatives of the Sunny South, 
Peery and Cooper. We all failed. 

After tea—including ice cream—on the 
wide veranda, chairs and tables were re- 
arranged and in the light of the electric 
bulbs on the Casuerina Christmas tree—- 
yes, Tenali has electricity now as well as 
Guntur and Rajahmundry—the children 
acted out the Christmas drama of the 
sweetly simple story again. All had a part 
even to little Beverly Ann Ziegler, aged 
ten months, who surprised us all with her 
hand-to-forehead Christmas Salaam. After 
the program of music and story, in which 
mention must be made also of our Aunt 
Minnie Moses, who in her inimitable way 
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entertained and profited all her big and 
little nephews and nieces with her Christ- 
mas story, the pile of gifts under the tree 
was distributed. Next in order was the 
return. Then back to our various stations 
feeling more in the spirit of the Great Day 
for the bit of festivity with our own. All 
thanks to the Dunkelbergers, assisted by 
the Woods, who arranged delightfully. 


Tilden & Co. 


Guntur had the unusual pleasure of hav- 
ing as its guests for the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of December the tennis team 
of Tilden, Cochet, Ramillon and Burke 
who are on an exhibition tour of India. 
This city is recognized as a center of ten- 
nis enthusiasm and so secured the games 
for this area. Many came from far and 
near. The tennis of course was of a high 
order, but the pleasure of the day was 
marred for many of us by several incidents 
which did not reflect the true sportsman- 
ship of the West. India is young in sport, 
and the crowd was eager to be pleased 
with the display of its distinguished vis- 
itors and when a good play was made 
wanted to express its delight. Those of us 
who live here were amazed at the control 
exhibited by the crowd and could find lit- 
tle excuse for the way in which the play- 
ers lost their tempers with the crowd and 
with each other. We tried to be charitable 
and excuse them as we do ourselves for a 
particularly bad loss of temper on occa- 
sion by saying, “It’s the heat.” We are 
sorry that more pleasant remembrances 
do not go with the visit of the team. 


The boys and girls of the Andhra Chris- 
tian College sent representatives to Burma 
during the Christmas vacation to the ses- 
sions of the Student Christian Movement 
Convention. They worked hard by giving 
teas and dramas to raise funds, and we are 
glad they succeeded so well. Miss Clara 
Leaman accompanied them as chaperon, 
and now they are busy in meetings re- 
porting back the things they learned there. 


College Strike 


India, not having a huge industrial de- 
velopment, and perhaps because the work- 
ers are too hungry to stop work, does not 
have many strikes. In the last year or so 
strikes of college and high school students 
have become frequent, however, and grad- 
ually it was whispered around that the 
students of our college here were only 
waiting an opportunity to follow the fash- 
ion and get Guntur into the newspapers 
also as a strike center. 

The occasion came when a small number 
of students were detained because of poor 
scholarship and not permitted to go up for 
the university examinations. Of course 
after the strike began they found some 
more reasons for dissatisfaction. Huge 
parades by the students through the streets 
and evening meetings in Gandhi Park were 
chief features of the strike days. Things 
began to take a more serious turn when 
the students declared a sit-down strike 
before the gates to the college and so pre- 
vented the entrance and exit of the staff 
and the Christian students, who for the 
most part did not join the strike. Cries 
of “Down with detentions,” “Down with 
the staff,” filled the town. Both staff and 
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students were firm in their demands and 
tempers on both sides began to get a little 
frayed. Fortunately the Christmas holi- 
days intervened and work is now resumed 
as usual with committees investigating the 
various items of the students’ demands to 
see whether and how far they were 
justified. 
Kolupulu 


We are sometimes amazed at the prog- 
ress Christianity and modern education is 
making in destroying the crassness and 
ignorance and superstition that Hinduism 
bred in this land during these many cen- 
turies. Then something will happen that 
in turn amazes us by a revaluation of the 
depth and power the old beliefs still have. 
In my first letter I wrote of the cholera 
epidemic of last August. To those who 
read between the lines the following 
clipped from the December 17 issue of the 
Hindu—a fine progressive newspaper pub- 
lished in Madras—will prove revealing: 


“ANIMAL SACRIFICE IN GUNTUR 


(From our correspondent) 
“Guntur, December 16. 

“Thousands of animals were sac- 
rificed in Old Guntur to celebrate a 
holy ‘Kolupulw’ for the appeasement 
of Goddess Ankamma, who is believed 
to have spelled cholera epidemic in the 
district this year. The ceremonies be- 
gan ten days ago, and on the last day, 
today, villagers in thousands came 
with offerings of cocks, goats and buf- 
faloes from all parts of the district. 
Blood flowed ceaselessly while the 
sacrifices went on amidst maddening 
shrieks and shouts. 

“At a modest estimate, a hundred 
buffaloes, about 3,000 goats and innu- 
merable cocks should have been mas- 
sacred so. far.” 


Wedding Bells 


The engagement of Miss Frances Segner 
and Dr. George Gesler was recently an- 
nounced to their friends in Rajahmundry. 
The wedding is planned to take place in 
St. Paul’s Church, Rajahmundry, Easter 
Monday. Their host of acquaintances and 
friends in America and in India will wish 
them joy in their comradeship of service 
for the Master in the land to which He 
has called them. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
SYNOD NEWS 


By the Rey. Alfred O. Frank 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SyNop congratula- 
tions! West Pennsylvania Synod shares 
with you the joy of leading the U. L. C. A. 
in the per cent paid on the apportioned 
benevolence, namely, eighty-nine per cent. 
On the per capita basis, we must concede 
your lead by one cent. It is as in the story 
of the horse race which brought two 
horses to the finish line nose on nose, but 
one horse won by sticking out its tongue. 
“Progress” is the word in the West Penn’s 
benevolence record. According to the re- 
port of our efficient synodical treasurer, 
Edward C. Ruby, D.D., twenty-three con- 
gregations paid well in excess, twenty-two 
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paid in full, and a number of others came 
very close to the goal. Regular benev- 
olence paid for the year was $102,937.76 
and “specials” of $16,914.57 for a total of 
$119,852.33. On the basis of the last report 
of communing members this is $3.35 plus 
per communing member. The synod as a 
whole increased its benevolent giving 4.8 
per cent over 1936. Progress is our word. 
In the heart of our U. L. C. A. West Penn 
Synod will let her light shine. 

Improvement reports continue to be 
made. 


Cumberland Valley Conference reports 
from Mercersburg, the Rev. E. L. Ritchie 
pastor, the painting of the exterior of the 
church and parsonage. A newly organized 
junior choir with vestments adds to the 
worship service. 


Upper Strausburg Charge, the Rev. W. J. 
Schultz pastor, closed the year with all 
bills for renovations paid. Emmanuel and 
Salem congregations of this parish in- 
creased their benevolence records 95 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively with a 


1 goal of full payment this year. Another 


proof that payment of benevolence does 


not hurt the local expense treasury. 


Camp Hill. Trinity, where energetic 
Pastor H. F. Bink is serving, recently cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Sunday school. Five hun- 
dred attended services. A committee is at 
work to purchase all new chancel ap- 
pointments as a memorial and to observe 
the anniversary of the founding of the 
congregation this spring. 


St. Thomas Parish, the Rev. John R. 
Strevig pastor, adopted the Common Serv- 
ice Book, paid off the parsonage indebted- 
ness and paid the apportionment in full. 
In the Fort Loudon congregation of this 
parish 85 per cent of the members are un- 
der thirty-eight years of age. This con- 
gregation also paid 100 per cent apportion- 
ment. 

Installations 

The Rev. William M. Schwartz was in- 
stalled in the Mt. Wolf-Emigsville Parish 
January 9. The Rev. M. D. Geesey deliv- 


| ered the charge to the congregation and 


President D. L. Putman of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod the charge to the pastor. 
A former pastor, the Rev. Luther Stauffer, 
conducted the liturgy. 


The Rev. Raymond L. Markley was in- 
stalled pastor of Trinity Church in Green- 
castle, January 16. Dr. Jacob Diehl and 
the president of synod delivered the 
charges and conducted the service. 


The Rev. Snyder Alleman was installed 
by the president of synod on January 23 
in the McConnellsburg Charge. 


York County Conference 
The Rev. Charles Chamberlain, member 


of the senior class of Gettysburg Sem- 


inary, was extended a call from St. Mark’s 
congregation, York, to succeed A. A. Kelly, 
D.D., retired. Welcome to the ranks of the 
dozen Lutheran pastors of York. 


St. Matthew’s, York, J. B. Baker, D.D., 
pastor, recently completed the installation 


} of a memorial gift in the form of a sound 


amplifying system which will enable over- 
flow congregations to hear the service in 
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various parts of the building, as well as 
amplifying organ or vocal music from the 
tower for the entire neighborhood. St. 
Matthew’s broadcasts its morning service 
over the York radio station. 


Gleanings from Our Synodical 
Paper 


The tentative constitution prepared hy 
the “merger committee” has been sent to 
the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. for 
study and criticism. It now seems that 
the actual consummation of the union 
(West Penn, East Penn, Susquehanna and 
Alleghany) may take place at a joint 
meeting several weeks after the individual 
synod meetings in May. 

For information to pastors who may be 
casting longing eyes toward our friendly 
territory we must put out the sign, “No 
vacancies.” 

The synod is making definite prepara- 
tions for the Anniversary Appeal of the 
Board of American Missions. John Tome, 
D.D., of Hanover is chairman of the syn- 
odical committee. 

Pensions and the Pension Plan are re- 
ceiving interest in the synod. There is a 
definite need of a further consideration 
of ministerial pensions especially since, as 
President Putman well states in the last 
issue of the Outlook, “ministers about the 
age of fifty, especially, have been taking a 
bad beating at the hands of churches.” 
With an over supply of pastors, the trend 
definitely is for “young men.” 

Women readers of other synods will be 
interested to know the West Penn Synod 
has 106 Women’s Missionary Societies, 40 
Young Women’s Societies and 57 Light 
Brigades, with a total membership of 6,113 
active and 538 associate members. The 
total receipts for 1936 were $31,049.73. 

Men of other synods will be interested in 
knowing that the Brotherhood work of the 
synod is taking on new life under the 
leadership of the synodical Laymen’s Com- 
mittee. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN is gradually be- 
coming a reality in the State of Illinois, 
especially among the farmers. Years ago 
it seemed impossible to organize this group 
for concerted action, but today there is a 
different attitude, which may be attributed 
to educational methods. January 26 about 
5,000 members of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, representing 100,000 farmers, 
met in Springfield for a three-day con- 
vention. This group represents mostly 
Consumers’ Co-operatives, and the pres- 
ident, Earl C. Smith, said that they had 
effected a considerable saving to the farm- 
ers. The Producers’ Co-operatives are 
also doing things, as for example, the Pana 
Equity Creamery Association, which was 
ready to hand out a nice dividend. They 
had their annual meeting January 25, and 
invited the writer to address them. We 
did so in view of past acquaintance with 
the Co-operative Plan, being convinced 
that any Crop Control program that will 
be successful must begin with the pro- 
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ducer, who knows local conditions and the 
market. Therefore, when rightly informed, 
he will co-operate in producing such food 
stuffs as are in demand, always maintain- 
ing a surplus for emergency. The spirit 
of Brotherhood and Co-operative activity 
go well in hand. The leadership of the 
Rural Church will do well to give some 
thought and study to this movement, so 
that they may at least have a sympathetic 
understanding. 

The Guffey Coal Act may serve well in 
other sections of the country, but not so 
in Central and Southern Illinois. It raises 
a competitive barrier through price fixing 
that has lessened the demand for this grade 
of coal. Whether it is intended to freeze 
out the operator of the small mine, we 
are not prepared to say, but it seems un- 
fair to our people who are endeavoring 
to make a livelihood from this industry. 

Illinois University held an interesting 
event January 10 to 14, known as “Farm 
and Home Week Program.” It dealt with 
all phases of agriculture, farm and home 
economics, and Rural Church work. Our 
brother, Pastor Dwight P. Bair of Cham- 
paign, had part in this conference. Some 
of our folks were in attendance and found 
it profitable. Next year we are hoping for 
a greater and better conference. 


Congratulations! 

To my knowledge, it isn’t often that the 
janitor of a congregation is given any 
recognition or commendation. Ordinarily 
they do their work and it is taken for 
granted, or they don’t meet the require- 
ments as desired by the membership and 
complaints are heard. However, we have 
found a situation just a little different, and 
we want to tell others, that they may know 
that at least one janitor is appreciated. 
This man happens to be Charles Beringer 
of Zion Lutheran Church at Liberty. For 
the past twenty-five years he has been 
faithful in his care of that church, and 
scarcely absent during that time from any 
service. Many of the pastors know him 
since he has been faithful in attending 
conference and synod meetings. He was a 
delegate to the U. L. C. A. convention in 
1934 at Savannah, Ga. He has served as 
church councilman and Sunday school 
superintendent for many years. Con- 
gratulations brother! and may your faith- 
ful service be emulated by others. 


The Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, pastor 
of St. John’s congregation, Mount Pulaski, 
gave his farewell message to those folks 
January 30. For the past five years Pas- 
tor Ludwig has been the faithful pastor 
of this congregation and has endeared 
himself to his own people, the community, 
and to members of the conference and 
synod. He has accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
congregation at Postville, Iowa, and en- 
tered upon his duties there the first of 
February. For the past three years Mr. 
Ludwig was conference secretary, and last 
fall he handled the “Promotional Plan” 
set-up for the conference in a most com- 
mendable manner. While we do not like 
to see him leave this section of the coun- 
try, our sincere prayers and well wishes 
go with him to his new field and work. 


The other night, stormy as it was, we 
were privileged to sit in with the Brother- 
hood of St. Mark’s, Nokomis, and share 
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their discussion of “The Christian Man’s 
Attitude Toward Foreign Missions.” Be- 
lieve it or not, those men were committed 
to the ideal position, not always held by 
pastors, that “If the local congregation will 
give attention to the benevolent causes 
of the Church, paying the apportioned 
benevolence, and giving special gifts to 
the Church’s objects, they will never need 
to have any campaign for fund-raising to 
keep the local work going.” That’s really 
progress folks. If we can get the men of 
the United Lutheran Church to believe 
- that, we’re on the road to Kingdom ex- 
pansion on a larger scale. Of course these 
men are like the horse a man was boosting 
in order to sell, Henry Ward Beecher, the 
great New England preacher of other days, 
being a listener. The man praised his horse 
thus, “Hitch him to any vehicle and he'll 
pull, on either side, ride him, trot or walk 
him, call him and he’ll come.” Dr. Beecher 
mused a minute and then exclaimed, “How 
I wish that horse were a member of my 
congregation.” God bless such consecrated 
and willing men. We won’t forget the 
women, their turn is coming. 

You basefall fans, whenever you hear 
the names of Charles (Red) Ruffing and 
(Smilin’) Jim Bottomley, don’t forget to 
give credit to Nokomis. The boys got their 
start here. Rest assured that many of the 
local folks hold autographed trophies from 
them, and especially Smilin’ Jim. 

Pastors are busy with plans and pro- 
grams for the Lenten season. They will 
again lead their people up on the mountain 
top in study and devotion during that 
period. As we listen in, there are echoes 
from the Promotional Plan meetings held 
last fall, and God willing, the real fruit of 
them will be manifested throughout this 
season. ; 


“LET US PRAY” 


A Description of the Daily Worship Period 
at National Headquarters of the 
UGA. 


By Paul C. White, Ph.D. 


“LET US PRAY” were the words of Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, the Executive 
Secretary of the Inner Mission Board of 
the. United Lutheran Church in America, 
and an entire audience bowed its head. 
Petitions were offered for the great work 
of our United Lutheran Church and 
finally the pastor prayed, “God bless the 
missionaries of our Church and especially 
those in our Chinese field.” Word had 
just come to us this day that the city of 
Tsingtao, China, where a part of our 
Chinese mission work is located, had been 
taken by the Japanese army without a 
shot and we were assured our mission- 
aries were still safe. No wonder it was 
fitting that we should pray that God would 
bless the work of all our missionaries, and 
especially those in the Chinese field. 


Our Church and Prayer 


It is trite to say that the Lutheran 
Church believes in prayer, for anyone 
who knows the background of our Church 
is fully aware that the Lutheran Church 
is a praying church. In order that our 
hearts and minds may be guided aright 
there are written prayers in our Common 
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Service Book for our constant use. Special 
leaflets and books have been prepared, in- 
cluding prayers for children, young peo- 
ple, and adults. A part of the whole pro- 
gram of our Church leads our people con- 
stantly to approach God through their 
own free prayers, and so the Church con- 
tinues ever to pray. 


39 East 35th Street 


The Lutheran Church House at 39 East 
35th Street, New York City, is the home 
of the officers of our United Lutheran 
Church in America, as well as the Inner 
Mission Board and the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. One whole floor is used by 
the National Lutheran Council in direct- 
ing the co-operative Lutheran work of 
North America. On another floor are the 
offices of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, on which territory the national 
headquarters of our Church happens to 
be located. Every weekday the leaders of 
our Church and all those engaged in the 
work meet together at the noonday hour 
in our beautiful yet modest chapel for a 
worship service. It was in this service 
that our hearts and minds were turned 
toward the great mission field. 


Our Audience 

On this particular day, humbly ap- 
proaching God in prayer, were such lead- 
ers of our Church as Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
Executive Director of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, Dr. 
Ernest A. Tappert and Dr. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, all of the Board of American 
Missions. In addition there was Mr. 
Osborne Hauge of the National Lutheran 
Council, two of the young ladies who had 
been trained at the Baltimore Mother- 
house, and a host of others. It was in- 
spiring to realize that the leaders of our 
Church meet daily for a period of medita- 
tion and prayer for the whole Church. It 
reminds us that in turn the whole Church 
should raise its heart in prayer for the 
strengthening of our chosen leaders. 

As we were assembled together we 
could think back over a period of years 
how constantly we had come together for 
worship and prayer. We could remember 
the days when the late Dr. George Linn 
Kieffer, statistician of the National Lu- 
theran Council, was with us. We could 
remember Dr. John A. Morehead, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Convention; 
Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, the first secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Dr. Augustus Steimle, pastor of Ad- 
vent Church, New York City, and how 
their presence with us was an inspiration. 
God has taken these and many others of 
our Church to their eternal reward, but 
still in our little chapel at the Lutheran 
Church House prayers continue ever to 
ascend to God. Bishops and churchmen 
from around the world, and leaders of 
our Church from every part of North 
America have joined our worship group. 
It is a small chapel, but to us it is a place 
for daily inspiration. 


God’s Call 


As we begin a new year it seems to us 
that God is calling His whole Church once 
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again to rededicate itself to the great call 
of taking the Gospel to the ends of the 
world. Throughout the country let us re- 
member that daily a group of your fellow 
servants are engaged in prayer for you 
and the great work of our Church; and 
in turn God calls souls everywhere to join 
in these prayers for His continuing and 
abiding blessing to rest upon the whole 
work of the whole Church. “Let us pray 
without ceasing.” 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wir one of her most noted alumni as 
the principal speaker, Midland College will 
observe Christian Citizenship Day Feb- 
ruary 16, as the seventh event in the 
year-long celebration of Golden Jubilee. 
The main speaker will be Dr. Christian 
Fichthorne Reisner, ’93, pastor of the 
Broadway Temple Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York City. His subject 
will be “A Sound Substitute for Com- 
munism.” 

Expected to be second only to com- 
mencement and Founders’ Day in im- 
portance among the ten events on the 
Jubilee program, Christian Citizenship Day 
will feature numbers attractive to Lu- 
therans, Midland graduates, Kiwanians, 
Rotarians, Methodists and graduates of 
Fremont Normal College, the school which 
was merged with Midland in 1919. 

Because Dr. Reisner is also a prominent 
Methodist and Kiwanian, faculty members 
and students of Nebraska Wesleyan, along 
with its Methodist constituents in eastern 
Nebraska, have been given special invi- 
tations to attend, as have the members of 
eastern Nebraska Kiwanis Clubs. Wes- 
leyan is also celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year. 

Since Fremont Normal likewise was 
founded just fifty years ago, Midland is 
having members of the Fremont Normal 
Alumni Association as guests. Two hon- 
orary doctor of laws degrees will be 
awarded, one to Dr. Reisner and the other 
to Seymour S. Sidner, Fremont attorney 
and national Y. M. C. A. councilman. Mr. 
Sidner was graduated from Fremont Nor- 
mal and is a Midland trustee. 

Dr. C. A. Fulmer, Nebraska state di- 
rector of vocational education, will speak 
briefly on the program in behalf of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan and Fremont Normal 
College. A graduate of Fremont Normal 
in 1892, Dr. Fulmer was later chancellor 
of Nebraska Wesleyan 1911-17. 

The program will open with the singing 
of “America,” after which the Rev. John 
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C. Hershey, Fremont, Midland alumnus ~ 


who is now president of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, will give 
the invocation, and Dr. Ralph W. Livers, 
Midland alumnus now pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Council Bluffs, will read 
the Scripture. 

Music will include numbers by Midland’s 
a Cappella Choir and a solo by Miss Ruth 
Arnot, assistant in voice at the college. 

C. K. Burkholder, Midland’s sociology 
professor who is also president of the Fre- 
mont Normal Alumni Association, will pre- 
sent Mr. Sidner for his degree after which 
the Rev. Alfred W. Young, Midland grad- 
uate and pastor at the Lutheran Church 
in Scribner, will present Dr. Reisner. 
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WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


_ A NATIONALLY KNOWN thinker and edu- 

eator, Dr. Luther Weigle, dean of Yale 
University Divinity School, will be the 
speaker at the first Wagner College din- 
ner, an occasion that is being sponsored 
by the Wagner College Alumni Associa- 
tion at Beekman Tower, New York City, 
Monday evening, February 21. Dean 
Weigle will speak on “The Place of the 
Small College in Education.” 

The Wagner College a Cappella Choir 
of fifty student voices will give a short 
concert at the first event of its kind to be 
held at Wagner. The dinner is not limited 
to members of the Alumni Association but 
to alumni wives, friends of the college, 
board members, and faculty members. 

The Executive Committee of the alumni, 
comprising George Aus, president; Joseph 
Flotten, vice-president; John Bauchmann, 
secretary; and Herman A. Meyer, treas- 
urer, is the central group on arrangements. 

Dean Weigle has been described as “one 
of Lutheran America’s most distinguished 
sons.” He was born in a Lutheran parsonage, 
graduated from Gettysburg College, spent 
two years in Gettysburg Seminary, and then 
went to Yale University, where he received 
his Ph.D. degree in 1905. For eleven years 
he was professor of philosophy at Carle- 
ton College, and five years its dean. In 
1916 he was called to Yale, and in 1928 
became dean of the Divinity School. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA UNI- 
VERSITY MOTET CHOIR 


has already been acclaimed as a great col- 
legiate a cappella organization on their 
current concert tour as 2,000 people filled 
the Forum of the new State Education 
Building in Harrisburg, Pa., to hear their 
opening concert on the tour. 

This choir, one of the outstanding col- 
lege a cappella choirs in the country, 
was heard in two nation-wide radio broad- 
casts over both of the major networks 
for the third consecutive year. The first 
radio date was January 19 over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System from Station 
WCAU in Philadelphia; the second, Jan- 
uary 31, over the National Broadcasting 
System from WJZ in New York. 

Other outstanding engagements for the 
choir on the current concert tour were at 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., and New 
York City. The choir gave three concerts 
in the New York City area; the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn; the Roose- 
velt High School in the Bronx; Trinity 
Lutheran Church, and at the chapel ex- 
ercises at New York University, New York. 
Other cities visited include Downingtown, 
Pa., Bound Brook, N. J., Lehighton, Potts- 
ville, Tamaqua, Hazleton, Honesdale, and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Susquehanna Motet Choir is again 
directed by Prof. Frederick C. Stevens, 
its organizer, who claims to have the best 
organization this season. One of the choir’s 
primary objects is that of inculcating a 
taste for the beautiful in music. No mu- 
sical medium is better suited for this pur- 
pose than the great a cappella music of 
the Christian Church. 
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MISSIONARY REPORTS AND 
PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


A liberal supply of literature was handed 
to us. We were especially grateful to re- 
ceive the material on the coming World 
Day of Prayer and the Week of Prayer. 
Board members availed themselves of her 
generous invitation to browse through of- 
fices and display rooms of the Education 
Department. The Board moved that Mrs. 
Morehead continue to direct the editing of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work during this year. 

Nearly two hundred visits were made 
by Mrs. Fenner during the past year in 
the interests of general promotion, espe- 
cially of the Light Brigade work. As a 
result of her observation Mrs. Fenner sug- 
gested that a simple course on “how to 
teach missions” would be helpful to many 
who cannot avail themselves of summer 
school facilities. 

Mrs. Fenner also presented the report 
of the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church on organized work with 
children. This report has been printed in 
Tue LUTHERAN of January 26. Mrs. Fenner 
urged wholehearted participation and co- 
operation of all women in “the children of 
the Church.” 

Dr. Mary Markley and Miss Winston re- 
ported on co-operation with the Board 
of Education. Miss Markley stated that a 
detailed, itemized report was issued 
monthly in triplicate of the business trans- 
acted. A list of the campuses visited, stu- 
dent conferences and interviews con- 
ducted, addresses made, articles written, 
by both secretaries is staggering. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Markley serves on the Student 
Volunteer Commission, the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation of America, the 
University Preaching Mission,. the Amer- 
ican Board of Governors of Vellore, Ma- 
dras, and as chairman of the American 
Governing Board of St. Christopher’s Col- 
lege. Miss Winston served on the North- 
field Committee, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil-Young People’s Committee, Migrant 
Committee, and on the Student Volunteer 
Commission. 

Dr. Markley urged that every effort be 
made to follow students to their campuses, 
and make them aware of the fact that the 
Church is vitally interested in them. 

The most enervating and time consum- 
ing of her activities, according to Miss 
Markley is her work as chairman of the 
personnel committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Financial Facts and Figures 


A dual responsibility rests heavily upon, 
yet is borne cheerfully and masterfully by, 
Miss Prince, treasurer, both of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and of the Board of 
Trustees. To one who dreads the advent 
of the monthly bank balance which in- 
variably differs from her own, and is 
always below it, these reports by Miss 
Prince which are told in columns upon 
columns of figures, all itemized, debited, 
credited and balanced are simply astound- 
ing. And what a story they teli! A story 
of relief, physical, mental, spiritual, at 
home and on the foreign field, of urgent 
needs met, budgets and salaries partially 
restored. They also tell a story of wise 
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allocation and judicious investment. Many, 
many entries there are. At random, one is 
cited from a column headed: Funds in the 
Hands of the Board of Trustees. It is for 
the endowment of beds in the Kugler Hos- 
pital in Guntur—$28,213.85. It is but entry. 
It seems a large sum of money. It is. How- 
ever, when properly interpreted, on the 
basis that $1,000 is required to endow one 
bed, this sum represents but one of twenty- 
eight beds in a densely populated coun- 
try, with a people largely ignorant of laws 
of health and cleanliness, and disease run- 
ning rampant. 

Miss Prince’s delight and gratitude at 
the results of the figures were contagious. 
To those of vivid imagination the picture 
is a composite of the individual saving, 
sacrificing, praying, consecrating, sharing, 
giving; just a little more perhaps than 
during the previous year; but at that, per- 
haps just a little, yet, lo, the aggregate, 
what a record in advance! 

Miss Prince, also the other officers and 
members of the staff, paid tribute to the 
faithfulness, co-operation and valued as- 
sistance of the members of their office 
force, without whose services the huge 
volume of business just could not be ac- 
complished. 

Reports of the department secretaries 
were read by Miss Diehl, all enthusiastic 
and indicative of progress. Mrs. Jax- 
heimer, business manager of the Lace In- 
dustry, was herself present to bring her 
report. One new report, that of Mrs. Stolpe 
as patron and protege secretary, was also 
submitted. 


Fellowship and More Facts 

Fine fellowship was enjoyed at a dinner 
in the Sylvania Hotel. Following the din- 
ner, the group adjourned to another room 
to listen to an address by Miss Helen 
Scudder, a teacher at St. Christopher’s 
Training School in India, and now at home 
on furlough. 

Miss Scudder outlined simply, sincerely, 
and effectively the policies and progress 
of St. Christopher’s Training School. She 
told of the splendid co-operation of faculty 
and students; of loyalty; of rapid growth 
—twelve students and three faculty mem- 
bers in 1923, six hundred students and 
six faculty members in 1938; of the in- 
fluence spread over miles of territory and 
numberless individuals. And the secret of 
success—the Christ in St. Christopher’s. 


Tribute to Dr. Koller 


Resolutions of appreciation of Dr. Koller, 
recent Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, were presented, and 
sympathy expressed to his wife and family 
because of their bereavement. 

Attention was called to the coming ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer on 
March 4, and the following Week of 
Prayer. The Day of Prayer begins in New 
Zealand, and its observance is world wide. 

Mrs. Gardner announced that the Lu- 
theran World Convention will be held in 
Philadelphia, October 31-November 10, 
1940. Following this announcement, Mrs. 
Redeen from Iowa reiterated the invitation 
of the Iowa Synodical Women’s Mission- 
ary Society made at the convention in 
Buffalo to entertain the General Conven- 
tion in Des Moines in 1940. Her invitation 
was gratefully and heartily accepted. 
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LUTHERAN FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS CONFERENCE 


THE TWENTIETH Lutheran Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of America will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., February 20-22. The open- 
ing session will be held Sunday, February 
20, at 3.00 P. M., in Concordia Church, 
Seely and Brown Streets, the Rev. Carl 
E. Lundquist pastor. The speaker will be 
Dr. B. M. Christensen, professor at Augs- 
burg Seminary, Minneapolis. 

At 7.30 P. M., Sunday, services will be 
held in the following churches: Trinity 
Church, 1218 Addison St., Dr. J. A. Leas, 
pastor; speaker, Dr. George Drach, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, 
United Lutheran Church. Zion Church, 
Lawndale and Belden Streets, the Rev. C. 
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Engelstad, pastor; speaker, the Rev. A. M. 
Mannes, chairman, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Norwegian Lutheran Church. Beth- 
lehem Church, 58th and Wells Streets, Dr. 
E. H. Sansted pastor; speaker, Dr. O. J. 
Johnson, president, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Augustana Synod. 

The sessions Monday and Tuesday will 
be held at the Atlantic Hotel, the special 
speakers being Dr. C. V. Sheatsley, Dr. 
G. Carlberg, Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, the Rev. 
W. C. Rindahl, Dr. Ralph H. Long, the Rev. 
C. L. Schwan, the Rev. H. A. Mueller. 
There will be group meetings of secre- 
taries, board members and missionaries, 
and reports of such meetings. The ad- 
dresses will cover work and conditions 
of the various fields in which the Lutheran 
Church is actively engaged in missions. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. O. Graham closed a pas- 
torate of almost ten years in the Jewett 
Parish, Ohio, January 30. This brings to 
a close an active ministry of over forty 
years. He has served pastorates at Bridge- 
port, Ohio; Tarentum, Coudersport, Leets- 
dale, and Youngwood, Pa.; Stephens City, 
Va.; and Jewett, Ohio. Mr. Graham and 
his family will continue to live in Jewett. 


Curist LUTHERAN CuHuRcH, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., of which the Rev. J. S. Savacool is 
pastor, remembered at its annual congre- 
gational meeting January 20, 1938, the 
leader of their congregation when it was 
established in 1894. Dr. H. F. J. Seneker 
was called as an assistant to the late Dr. 
G. W. Sandt, then occupying a pastorate 
in Wilkes-Barre. His graduation and or- 
dination by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania had just occurred; this was thus his 
initiation into the work of the ministry. 
Within the first eighteen months of his 
pastorate a lot was purchased, a house of 
worship was erected, and a congregaticn 
consisting of thirty-five members was or- 
ganized. The first ten of Dr. Seneker’s 
forty-three years in the ministry were 
given to Trinity Church in Wilkes-Barre. 

It was a graceful action on the part of 
the congregation to instruct their secretary 
to communicate their felicitations to their 
first pastor “now retired from the active 

ministry of the Gospel.” Dr. Seneker re- 
sides in West Reading, Pa. 


At Curist CHurcH, Staunton, Va., an 
impressive service was held on the evening 
of January 16, when the new pastor, the 
Rev. Raymond D. Wood, was installed. 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent 
of the Virginia Synod, delivered the charge 
to the pastor and the congregation. The 
church was filled to capacity on this oc- 
casion. 

On the Tuesday evening following, the 
congregation formally welcomed their new 
pastor at a reception given in honor of him 
and his family. The Sunday school rooms 
were decorated with evergreens and white 
tapers, and in the soft glow of the candle- 
light the large gathering found themselves 
in a friendly mood. The address of wel- 
come to Pastor and Mrs. Wood was made 
by Mr. F. C. Hamer. He expressed for 
the congregation their warm feelings of 
gratitude at again having a pastor and 
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their hopes of loyalty and co-operation as 
members. In response, Mr. Wood spoke 
concerning his expectations of the fine 
things which could be accomplished by the 
members of this church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood received the members together with 
Mr. William S. Bryan, vice-president of 
the church council, and Mrs. G. Blosser. 
The Ladies’ Aid served refreshments. 
Music was provided by Mr. Leo J. Bur- 
nicke’s orchestra, with Mrs. J. G. Cronise 
at the piano; vocal solos by Miss Thelma 
Koiner; and selections on the saw by Mrs. 
Mabel Roller Varney accompanied on the 
piano by her husband. Neighboring pas- 
tors who were friends of Mr. Wood at the 
Southern Seminary were among the guests. 

Following his graduation from the 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., Mr. 
Wood became pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Florence, S. C., in 1931, and these have 
been years of progress. The church was 
renovated; a new parsonage built; the 
active confirmed and communing mem- 
bership was doubled; and each year has 
shown an increase in receipts, with the 
church free of debt and benevolence and 
current expense obligations met. He was 
one of the first to conduct a daily vaca- 
tion Bible school in Florence; has occupied 
important positions in the South Carolina 
Synod, and took an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Casper, Wyo. In addressing the annual 
congregational meeting of Grace Church 
the pastor, the Rev. Charles S. Bream, 
stated that he was deeply impressed and 
encouraged by the increasing loyalty and 
devotion of many of the members. The 
outstanding event of the year 1937 was 
the celebration of fifteen years of the con- 
gregation’s life, and connected with it the 
paying off of all bonds held against the 
property. The year closed with a balance 
in all treasuries, apportionment paid, and 
a total of $1,077.35 turned over to the syn- 
odical treasurer. 

In addition to the calls upon the pastor 
in his own congregation, he held services 
regularly at Alcova, thirty-three miles 
southwest of Casper, where the reclama- 
tion dam and irrigation system are being 
built, at Bucknum Lodge, the county home 
for the homeless, and occasionally at Pow- 
der River, forty miles west of Casper. 

The congregation is on the march, with 
increasing attendance, activities and plans 
bound to develop new interests. The aver- 
age attendance in the Sunday school is 296, 
and the gain in communing membership 
shows a ten per cent gain in the last year. 
Architects are at work devising plans by 
which it is hoped to complete the church 
at a figure within means of being paid 
within a reasonable time. 


Charleston, S. C. With reports covering 
all phases of the work of the congregation 
and societies printed in pamphlet form, St. 
Matthew’s congregation in its annual meet- 
ing reviewed what many have declared to 
be the best year in its history. All or- 
ganizations are thriving. A summary of 
the year’s finances shows an income of 
about $22,000, not including rentals or the 
operation of Bethany Cemetery, owned by 
the congregation. The report of the pastor, 
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| Dr. Walter C. Davis, shows that more than 
2,000 pastoral visits were made in 1937. 
Among other things the report says: 

“Every organization is active and doing 
excellent work. Attendance at church 
services constantly increases with the years 
so that traveling men who cover the entire 
territory declare that no Lutheran Church 
south of the Pennsylvania line has such a 
splendid attendance as St. Matthew’s. Our 
finances are in very good condition and 
the pledges for this year show an en- 
couraging increase over last year. With 
slight curtailment we have been able to 
meet our local obligations throughout the 
depression years without a special appeal 
and without a deficit. We have made 
_ splendid progress during the depression 
* years on our church expansion program, 
having bought the property adjoining the 
church and having erected a Sunday 
school and paid about $60,000 on that en- 
terprise. We hope to pay the balance by 
1940, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the congregation.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. January 30, Bethel 
Church observed her thirty-sixth birthday 
with three great services. At 11.00 A. M. 
the Rev. Paul J. Hoh of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon. Special music was provided by the 
Harmony Trumpeters, and Bethel’s large 
volunteer choir. Twenty new members 
) were received at this service. In the af- 
ternoon a Musical Vesper Service was 
held, when the Tioga Baptist Adult Choir 
sang a special musical program. This choir 
is affiliated with the famous Westminster 
Choir. The Rev. C. P. Hays, a former pas- 
tor of Bethel, brought the message. In the 
evening, a sacred concert was given by 
the Arion String Ensemble, and a morality 
play, “The Old Candlemaker of St. John’s,” 
was presented by the Bethel Players under 
the direction of the pastor, the Rev. Ivan 
H. Hagedorn, S.T.D. 

Residents in the community referred to 
the infant church thirty-six years ago as 
the “Little Heaven on the Dump,” because 
the site selected for the building of the 
first unit was a vacant lot littered with 
debris. However, in the course of time 
the church went into the business of con- 
verting dumps into heavens. That which 
was applied somewhat in derision was 
prophetic of a great ministry. Deserts were 
converted into flower gardens, sinners into 
saints, and empty, futile, and cheerless 
existences were converted into lives dy- 
namic and purposeful. The membership is 
marked by a fine sense of fidelity to the 
Church. 

Attendances at Bethel are among the 
best to be reported among the Lutheran 
churches of our city. During January, the 
morning congregations have averaged well 
over five hundred, and in the evenings 
185. The church maintains a very sizable 
Mid-week Service, which is devoted to 
Bible study. 

The services of Mr. F. H. Radey, Cam- 
den architect, have been engaged to draw 
plans for enlarging the Sunday school and 
church, thus making possible a larger 
ministry. The Sunday school averages an 
attendance of 500 every Sunday during the 
fall, winter and spring. All the organiza- 
tions of the Church are in a healthy con- 
dition. 
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62,500,000.00 


It is the custom of Bethel to meet her 
apportionment in full. One of the very first 
things the young church .did thirty-six 
years ago was to lay aside the offering of 
the Wednesday evening Prayer Services 
for the work of missions. This has become 
a fine tradition. This year Bethel has paid 
approximately $2,500 into the various treas- 
uries of the Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Hagedorn begins the sixth year of 
his pastorate under most favorable circum- 
stances. During the five years he has 
served as pastor in this charge he has bap- 
tized 198 children, officiated at 72 wed- 
dings and 178 funerals, and received into 
membership 499 people. The congrega- 
tion now numbers about 900 members. In 
order to give proper attention to this in- 
creasing membership, the congregation is 
considering calling a deaconess from our 
Baltimore Motherhouse. 

Bethel is proud to have given three sons 
to the Christian ministry, William Armour 
Logan, D.D., of Turtle Creek, Pa.; the Rev. 
Albert W. Shumaker, pastor of the Church 
of the Ascension, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
the Rev. Frank Kulp, at present without 
a charge. 

Bethel is located in the midst of an in- 
dustrial section of Philadelphia, and the 
problems confronting her are not the 
easiest. However, the fine spirit of har- 
mony, the love of the people for their 
church and their willingness to step out 
on the promises of God account in no 
small degree for the fine growth and ad- 
vancement made during the years. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Christ Church, Upper 
Darby, the Rev. Paul S..Wagner first and 
only pastor, enjoyed materially during 
1937 the best year in its history. The 
largest number of new members to unite 
in one year, 115, were received; the aver- 
age attendances for the regular services 
and also at the festival services exceeded 
all previous records; the receipts for all 
purposes (secured practically entirely by 
direct giving) were the greatest; and more 
individuals received the sacrament each 
time the Lord’s Supper was administered 
than at the corresponding communions of 
preceding years. 

Seventeen and a half years ago, when 
organized with but seventeen charter mem- 
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bers, the congregation was last numerically 
according to the synodical roll. The last 
parochial report places Christ Church 
twentieth in communing members among 
the 159 congregations of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod and thirteenth in total ex- 
penditures. For many years the Sunday 
school has maintained a parish in India. 
Last year the congregation began to sup- 
port for one month Haverford Center in a 
congested negro community, which is the 
latest work to be established by the Phila- 
delphia Inner Mission Society. Since the 
dedication nine years ago of the new 
church completely equipped to meet mod- 
ern needs for worship, religious education 
and recreation, the sanctuary has been 
open every weekday afternoon for private 
prayer and meditation. 

By the adoption of the Five-year Plan 
for Parish Education of the U. L. C. A. 
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Parish and Church School Board, a pcr- 
sistent and progressive effort will be made 
to develop the spiritual life so that it will 
compare favorably with the temporal 
prosperity of the congregation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. At the recent annual 
congregational meeting of Muhlenberg 
Church gratifying reports were received 
from the pastor, Dr. Charles F. Dapp, who 
reported a consistent gain in membership, 
and from the nineteen organizations and 
agencies of the church. For the third con- 
secutive year the current fund reflected a 
neat balance, and also for the third year 
in succession the apportionment was paid 
in full, assuring the congregation a place 
on the synodical Honor Roll. 

During the year a number of memorial 
pews were dedicated and the main audi- 
torium furnishings completed through the 
installation of kneelers, the gift of Mrs. 
Louis Kramer in memory of her husband. 

The progressive reduction of the mort- 
gage indebtedness of the church was an- 
nounced as follows: December 31, 1935, to 
$70,800; December 31, 1936, to $54,400; De- 
cember 31, 1937, to $39,100. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Preparations are in 
process in the Quaker City to provide a 
memorial celebration of the landing of the 
Swedes, following the exercises at Wil- 
mington, Del., June 27. The great Conven- 
tion Hall has been secured to accommodate 
a gathering of fifteen thousand on Tues- 
day evening, June 28. 


Washington, D. C. St. Paul’s Church is 
celebrating this year its ninety-fifth an- 
niversary. At a very impressive service 
on January 30 marking the opening of a 
series of events in commemoration of this 
anniversary a Hammond Electric Organ 
was dedicated. This organ, together with 
chimes, is the gift of Miss Louie Dale 
Leeds, a faithful teacher and worker in 
the church, and was placed in memory 
of her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Leeds, also a sister, Mrs. Belle 
Leeds Kline, and a brother, Edward S. 
Leeds, all of whom were members of St. 
Paul’s. The gift was especially appropriate 
because of the great interest taken by the 
family in music, and also the fact that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Leeds were born the same 
year in which St. Paul’s was organized. 
The service was in charge of the pastor, 
Dr. Henry W. Snyder, assisted by the Rev. 
B. F. Bieber of Washington, D. C., and the 
Rev. H. P. Dunlap, a son of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Donald T. Heffley, the church 
organist, and Mr. Lynn L, Gillchrest, the 
choir director, prepared beautiful music 
for the service. ~ 

The second occasion of interest occurred 
February 9, when an organ recital was 
given together with a congregational social. 
The anniversary events will be especially 
stressed immediately after Easter, since 
the organization of the church took place 
April 15, 1843. The congregation is still in 
possession of a silver communion chalice 
which was presented by the King and 
Queen of Prussia in 1845, and has been 
used at every communion since. St. Paul’s 
has the distinction of being the cradle of 
the Boards of Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions and Church Extension, for these 
Boards were formed when the old General 
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Synod met in this church, May 20, 1869, 
just sixty-nine years ago. 


NEW JERSEY NEWS 


Jersey City, N. J. Steps to organize the 
Intermediate Luther Leagues of the Hud- 
son River District have led to two meet- 
ings and the decision to elect officers at a 
rally to be held in May. The latest meet- 
ing, held January 28 in Zion Church, 
Jersey City, the Rev. W. R. Meyer pastor, 
was attended by 112 intermediates from 
six leagues. Miss Anna Zophs, Interme- 
diate secretary of the District; Harold 
Haas, district president; and Miss Helen 
Dorkoff, adviser of the Zion Intermediates, 
were in charge. 


Union City, N. J. At the annual meet- 
ing of the North Hudson Clergy Club, a 
general association of Protestant ministers, 
the Rev. George R. F. Tamke was elected 
to his fourth term as president and the 
Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley was chosen 
vice-president. There are some forty pas- 
tors in the district covered by the club. 


Jersey City, N. J. The latest semester 
of the North Jersey Lutheran Leadership 
Training School, which has been meeting 
in the parish house of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, this city, for the past five years, 
closed February 8. Forty-seven were en- 
rolled in four classes. The second annual 
graduation exercises will be held March 
15. Pastor C. K. Fegley is dean of the 
school and Pastors John Wagner, Theo- 
dore Erdmann, George Tamke and George 
Churlick are members of the faculty. 

C. K. Frciey. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Orville B. Lauver 


entered into the joy of his Lord December 3, 
1937. He was born in Juniata County, Pa., the 
son of Thomas and Anna Lauver, February 12, 
1889. He was baptized in youth and confirmed 
in the Lutheran faith in early manhood. 

After completing the course in Wittenberg 
Academy, he entered Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, graduating in 1917. In the 
spring of 1918 he enlisted in the army and 
was in overseas service until December of the 
same year. For a number of years he served 
as teacher in the schools of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
and as school superintendent near Urbana, Ohio. 

June 10, 1919, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary M. Snyder, also a graduate of Wit- 
tenberg College. Four sons and two daughters 
were born to bless this union. 

In_the fall of 1921 he entered Hamma Divin- 
ity School at Springfield, Ohio. After gradua- 
tion in 1924 he was ordained by the Synod of 
Ohio in St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, Ohio. 
He served the Lutheran Church at Napoleon, 
Ind., for two years, during which time a new 
church was erected and dedicated. In 1926 he 
accepted a call from Holy Trinity Church, New- 
ark, Ohio, where he served his Lord faithfuily 
and efficiently until He called him into the 
Church Triumphant. 

In addition to his work as pastor and preacher, 
he served on various Conference and synodical 
committees and as substitute teacher in the 
Newark High School, also as chaplain of the 
Newark Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Despite the fact that the last year of his life 
was marked by acute suffering due to angina 
pectoris, he carried on valiantly, not sparing 
himself. 

Surviving him are his faithful wife and the 
six children, Robert, Hugh, Phyllis, Paul, Miriam 
and Glen; also one brother, Clarence of North- 
umberland, Pa.; and seven sisters, Mrs. Mary 
Swank of Trevor, Pa.; the Misses Mabel and 
Ella Lauver of Williamsport, Pa.;: Mrs. Edith 
Northup of Pendleton, Ore.; Mrs. Gertrude 
Straub, Mrs. Ruth Wilhour, and Mrs. Lottie 
Clark, all of Sunbury, Pa.; also many nephews 
and nieces. All mourn deeply his passing, as 
do the members of his congregation, and his 
brethren, friends and associates in the com- 
munity and state. 

The burial service was conducted December 
6, in Holy Trinity Church, by the Rev. Waiter 
M. Brandt, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New- 
ark, Ohio, and president of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Ohio. Brief eulogies were 


, Lutheran Church, Decatur, 
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\delivered by Willard M. Hackenberg, D.D., of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and by the Rev. R. S. Parr, 
president of the Licking County Ministerial 
Association. The sermon was delivered by 


'. Joseph Sittler, D.D., president of the Synod of 


Ohio. After a brief service in the chapel of 


~ Hamma Divinity School, interment was made 
f in Ferncliff Cemetery at Springfield, Ohio. 


“A faithful pastor’s course is run, 
Ended is the glorious strife; 
Fought the fight, the work is done, 
Death is swallowed up of life.’ 
Walter M. Brandt. 
February 4, 1937. 


Martin Luther Wagner, D.D. 


_ pastor emeritus of St. John’s Church, Dayton, 


Ohio, was called to his eternal reward, January 


/ 22, 1938, after a brief illness resulting in bron- 


chial pneumonia. He was in his eighty-first 
year. 

Dr. Wagner was born in Washington Town- 
ship, Wayne County, Ind., June 4, 1857. He was 
baptized in infancy by the Rev. Julius Stire- 
walt, and confirmed by the Rev. Jacob Wesner 


‘in 1876. Early in life he taught school in in- 
‘diana, preparing for teaching in the Central 


Normal College at Danville, Ind. During his 
four years of teaching he studied theology un- 
der the direction of his pastor and became suf- 
ficiently learned in the doctrines of the Church 
to pass the required examination for ordina- 
tion in 1884. 

He was first called as pastor’ to his home 
church, the East Germantown Parish, Pershing, 
Ind. Subsequent charges were the First English 
Ill.; St. James 
Church, Vandalia, Ill.; and St. John’s Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. He was pastor in Dayton for 


thirty-two years. 


Dr. Wagner was honored with numerous of- 
fices and positions in the Church. He served 
as secretary and also as president of the then 
Indiana Synod; as Mission Superintendent in 
the same synod, and in the like office in the 
District Synod of Ohio. He was a member of 
the Board of Home Missions of the General 
Council, and of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the U. L. C. A. At 
different times he served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of Weidner Institute, of 
Thiel College, and of Wittenberg College. He 
was frequently a delegate to the conventions 
of the General Council, and to the United Lu- 
theran Church. The degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred upon him by Thiel College 
in 1917. 

Dr. Wagner distinguished himself as a stu- 
dent, historian, and author. He furnished a 
large part of the material for Dr. W. A. 
Sadtler’s book, “Under Two Captains,’ pre- 
pared the volume, “The Chicago Synod and Its 
Antecedents,” published the book, “Free- 
masonry, An Interpretation,’’ and at the time 
of his death was working on “A History of the 
Lutheran Church in Ohio.” 

He was married to Miss Ella V. Jones in 1880. 
This union was blessed by four children, Mrs. 
Erie E. Wonsettler, Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Paul 
L. Kunzmann, Vancouver, Wash.; Otho L., and 
Clarence E., both of Arbuckle, Calif. His wife 
and four children, seven grandchildren, and 
two sisters survive to mourn his departure. 

Dr. Wagner will long be remembered by those 
who knew him as a powerful preacher, faith- 
ful pastor, and keen student of the Word ot 
God. The Lutheran Church has lost a brave 
soul who throughout life held tenaciously to the 
doctrines of conservative Lutheranism. Truly 
he was “a workman that needeth not_to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the Word of Truth.” 

Funeral services were conducted in St. John’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 25. The sermon was preached by_ Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio. 
Pastors F. F. Secrist and R. W. Albert had part 
in the service. Interment was made in _ the 
beautiful “Lutheran Cemetery,’’ Pershing, Ind. 

Richard W. Albert. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Joel Emory Grubb 


Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God in 
His all-wise providence to call to his eternal 
reward January 10, 1938, the Rev. Joel Emory 
Grubb, for twenty-one years the beloved and 
faithful pastor of Second English Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Md., and 

Whereas, in the passing of our brother the 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association of Baltimore 
and Vicinity and the Second English Lutheran 
Church have lost a sincere and competent pas- 
tor and friend, be it resolved: 

That we give thanks to our heavenly Father 
for Pastor Grubb’s fruitful ministry of twenty- 
nine years, twenty-one of which were spent as 
a co-laborer with us; and 

That we humbly submit ourselves to the wis- 
dom of our heavenly Father, to whose love we 
commend his son and congregation for the com- 
fort to sustain them in their grief and loss; and 

That we extend to his son, Paul J. Grubb, and 
to Second English Lutheran Church our sincere 
sympathy and our prayers that the God of all 
grace may comfort and sustain them; and 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Paul J. Grubb and to Second English Lutheran 
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Opportunity Knocks Again! 


Lutherans now have their own Old Line Life Insur- 


ance Company. 


Another step forward in our program for safer and 


more economical protection. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WAVERLY - : 


IOWA: 


FORMERLY LUTHERAN MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


Church, that they be transcribed upon the 
minutes of the Lutheran Ministers’ Association 
of Baltimore and Vicinity, and that a copy be 
sent to THe LUTHERAN tor publication. 
Herbert M. Payne, 
Justus H. Liesmann. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. AUGUSTUS STEIMLE 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
records its sense of loss sustained in the death 
of the Rev. Augustus Steimle, D.D., September 
30, 1937. Dr. Steimle had been a consultative 
member of this committee, appointed by the 
United Lutheran Church, since 1932, when the 
Executive Committee was constituted in its 
present form, and prior to that date had been 
a member of the Administrative Committee 
since 1920. His counsel was freely given when 
occasion required and was highly valued by his 
brethren. His sympathies and his service ex- 
tended far beyond the boundaries of his own 
communion. Not only in the Federal Council but 
in the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
and in the First and Second World Conferences 
on Faith and Order, at Lausanne and at Edin- 
burgh, he manifested his wider fellowship with 
the Church at large. His associates learned to 
depend upon his wisdom and his friends were 
deeply attached to him by his rich qualities of 
mind and heart. His fidelity to every duty im- 
posed upon him, together with his ripe experi- 
ence and devoted Christian character, were 
elements in his wide influence and usefulness 
in many areas of service. 

Executive Committee, Federal Council of the 

Churches of Christ in America 
December 3, 1937. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, W. S., from 3145 Cambridge St., 

Foes: Ohio, to 2323 Robinwood Ave., Toledo, 
io. 

Barger, Glenn L., from Box 73, Kannapolis, 


N. C., to R. F. D. No. 2, Concord, N. C. 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 911 S. 60th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 252 N. Main St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Buehlow, A., from Galt, Ont., Canada, to Mor- 
risburg, Ont., Canada. 

Davis, J. Frank, from East Gastonia, N. C., to 
224 N. Morgan St., Shelby, N. C. 

Gruver, O. H., from 5591 Country Club Drive, 
Tae Calif., to 717 Carlston St., Oakland, 

alif. 

Hamester, John H., from R. F. D. No. 1, Gads- 
hill, Ont., Canada, to Munro St., Pembroke, 
Ont., Canada. 

Holl, D.D., A. J., from 370 Parker Drive, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to 615 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kern, J. W., from 410 Esplanade St., Cuero, 

Tex., to R. F. D. No. 3, Vernon, Tex. 

Klesken, Louis, from 2629 S. Millard Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 1805 E. 33d St., Lorain, Ohio. 

King, C. Leighton, from 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 


ia Pa. to 39 E. 35th St., New York, 
Miller, J. H., from 320 Pennsylvania Ave., 


tEwaD Pa., to 324 E. Moody Ave., New Castle, 

a. 

Munster, Kenneth W., from Venango, Pa., to 
Box 272, Saegertown, Pa. 

Nycum, John M., from 323 State St., Conneaut, 
Ohio, to 1427 Woods Run Ave., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ott, D.D., J. W., from Hotel Stamey, Hutchin- 
son, Kan., to 18 E. Mount Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Riechmann, Roland G., from 27 N. Park St., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to 114 E. 8th St., Mt. 
Carmel, Ill. 


Sala, Robert R., from 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 39 E. 35th St., New York, N. Y. 
Snyder, D.D., Corson C., from 20 Second St., 
Slatington, Pa., to 477 Vine St., Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Trostel, Hiram, from 223 E. Walnut St., Shilling- 
ton Pa., to 265 Altoona Ave., Enola, Pa. 

Westenbarger, B. L., from 575012 Fountain Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., to 29383 S. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Yaeger, C. F., from 30 E. 23d St., Chester, Pa., 
to 115 W. Washington Ave., Pleasantville, N. J. 
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LENTEN, HOLY WEEK, and EASTER SUPPLIES 


BEFORE THE CROSS 
Prepared by 


PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


Black Card Cover, with title and 
design in silver. 


Price, 


15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$10.00 a hundred. 


A THREE-HOUR 
DEVOTION FOR GOOD 
FRIDAY 


Prepared by 


THE COMMON SERVICE 
BOOK COMMITTEE 


Price, 
10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 
$7.00 a hundred. 


Both of these services provide a complete form of worship for the three-hour Good Friday 


service, if supplemented by brief addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross. 


They contain all 


the material necessary for participation on the part of the congregation, no other service aids 
being required. Full rubrics are incorporated in each, making possible a service free from any dis- 


tracting announcements. 


A Service for Holy Week 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


Compiled by REV. WM. HOPPE, D.D. 


A complete Service Book for Holy Week con- 
taining seven devotions with all lessons, hymns 
and psalms, etc. Passion History, as found in 
the Common Service Book, subdivided, appro- 
priate hymns from the Common Service Book 
being inserted. Music provided for the services, 
with special music for Prophetic Verses. At- 
tractively bound in appropriate Lenten covers. 
Only 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a dozen, postpaid. 


A Service for Good Friday 
THE CRUCIFIXION 


Arranged by REV. GEORGE DORN 


A three-hour service prepared for use on 
Good Friday, during the traditional hours when 
our Lord hung upon the cross. The service 
allows for short, meditative addresses. The 
hymns are selected from the Common Service 
Book. The service is divided into seven parts, 
each with service complete. Price, 15 cents 
each; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred; delivery 
extra. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


AS RECORDED BY THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 


Reprinted from the Large Word Edition of the COMMON SERVICE BOOK 
In view of the demand for the publication of this material in pamphlet form a reprint of this 


particular section has been authorized. 


Its distribution to every home and in the congregation will assure more attention to the facts 
which Lent commemorates and larger devotional use than ordinarily is the case. 


Self Cover. 


Size, 412 x 634 inches. 


Price, 10 cents a copy; 75 cents a dozen; $5.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


_ 


«Easter Giff ast 


LITHOGRAPHED EASTER 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 


Nos. 628 and 633. A regular type offering 
envelope printed in full colors on heavy 
stock. Size, 3 1-16 x 514 inches. Price, 75 
cents a hundred; $2.75 per five hundred; 
$4.50 per thousand. 


The Lenten eT nien 
Self-Denial Self-Benial 
Envelope eine 
No. ULPH 


‘Ash Wednesday —} |] 4 Sunday 
Thursday ——_|_]] Monday 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday 
Thursday —1 | 
Friday 
Saturday 


An especially de- 
signed, substantially 
made white envelope 
printed in purple 
with a device for 
recording daily of- 


1 Sunday in Lent 
Monday —————_] 


Tuesday — |} 
Wedgesday ——_| 
Thursday 
day 
Saturday 


Passion Sunday -—| 
M ers 


2 Sunday in Lent 
Monday 1 


ferings. An inexpen- ep geet rey 
sive envelope that | Werisy eee sdedey eee 


Te hae a 


produces large re- 
turns. 


Size, 3 x 5% in. 
Price, 
60 cents a hundred. 


Envelope No. ULPH 
Lenten Self-Denial 


COLLAPSIBLE EASTER 
OFFERING BANK 


Easter Offering 


These Mite Boxes are collapsible so as 
to be readily placed in an envelope and 
go through the mail unharmed. 


The pictures make these boxes so at- 
tractive that they are sure to be put 
where they will be constantly seen, thus 
much small coin will find its way into 
these neat and attractive receptacles. 


Price, $5.00 a hundred. 


INEXPENSIVE EASTER 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 


No. 3. To meet the demand for a quite 
inexpensive Easter envelope, we offer 
the envelope illustrated, printed in purple 
tint on stout white stock. 

Size, 414 x 214 inches. 
Price, 30 cents a hundred; $2.00 a 
thousand. 


No. 1002. An appropriate design, litho- 
graphed in colors. Strong quality paper. 


Size, 334 x 214 inches. 
Price, 40 cents a hundred; $3.50 
a thousand. 


Send for our catalog of Lenten and 
Easter Suggestions. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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